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pon We present statements of the exports and im- of king-ridden foreigners und slaves. Wer are Nov’ 
may arts of the United States and Great Britain, respective-| OF THOSE WHO EVEN TO HAZARD THAT’ 

. y, toor from one another—with afew remarks, We [Aug. 3.] 

Re hall have frequent occasion to refer to the facts hereat- _- 
‘dict " We placed a date to the preceding for reasons of 
he — pecan é : our own. The following was handed by a friend, as 
iven We give the opinion of the circuit court of the| from the “U.S. Telegraph” of yesterday; without whieh, 
| United States at Washington in the case of Mrs. Royall,| as we do not “receive that paper” we should not have 
2% ot because of the importance of the subject, but as/ seen it: 
, of Fon interesting and curious investigation and exposition of} “A correspondent of the Pittsburgh Statesman has 
An the law in such cases. ublished, what he declares to be a copy of a letter fram 
4 —. Fa r. Calhoun to the editor of this paper. Mr. Calhoun 
find Whatever may be our opinion of persons or} never did write such a letter: the publication in the States~ 
jury th we have earnestly endeavored never to misre-| man is a palpable and gross forgery, so far asa forgery 
rid Bi present facts belonging to either; and, if mistaken, or de-| can be committed by any publication in a new ; 
urt D ceived, all our readers will bear witnéss of the prompti-} ‘The Statesman refers to Niles’ Register as authorify. 
era! Piude with which we have corrected mistakes or remov-} We do not receive that paper, and have no meaus of 
ot if ed deceptions, when made known to us. Our opinions | knowing whether it will bear out the reference. We 
that are our own—without allegiance to any human power; have some indistinct recollection that some such publica~ 
op but facts are public property, and we claim no jurisdic- | tion did find its way into the Register, and that Me. Niles 
be tion over them, other than rests upon unalterable truth. | afterwards denied its authenticity. 
ent And, if led into error, as to facts—we never have waited| **Will the editor of the Register permit sucha state~ 
red | for a “convenient season”’ to avow it, for we make no bar-| ment to go uncontradicted?” 


gain with expediency, in such cases. 

On the 20th Sept. 1828, we copied from another paper, 
a letter from Mr. Calhoun, vice president of the U. S. 
to the editor of the U. S. Telegraph, to which a para- 
graph was appended that had not appeared in the origi- 
nal publication. This was corrected, on the suggestion 
of a friend in Massachusetts, in the RecisTex of the 18th 


by the editor of the ““elegraph”’), in our number of the 
25th of the same month. But we regret to observe that 
the *Pittshurg Statesman,” of the 29th ult. (received this 
day), has innocently republished the paragraph alluded 
to, and referred to us as authority for it. We are sure 
that the editor of the “Statesman” will feel pleasure in 
) making the necessary correction. And the paragraph it- 
self, if genuine, we should not regard as being at all im- 
portant to establish Mr. Calhoun’s opinion on the mo- 
mentous question, as to the right and expediency of pro- 
tecting the industry of the people of the United States. 
It has for sometime past appeared to us, that that distin- 
guished gentleman was as decidedly anti-tariff as his friend 
Mr. McDuffie, and we thiok that all his proceedings in 
the senate, bearing on the subject, demonstrate the fact 
ina manner that cannot be mistaken. We speak not 
this in censure of the gentlemen named, for we cheerful- 
ly yield to all men that freedom of opinion which we 
claim for ourselves—but the right of opinion, in our- 
selves, involves in itself a responsibility to public opinion, 
and especially in public officers and = 

€ great question now about to be presented to the 
American people—(though we think that it will net be 
FRANKLY and OPENLY presented)—concerns not any par- 
ticular branch of manufactures or business, but is to af- 
tect the whole principle of protection, in the constitution- 
ality and expediency of the laws enacted by which duties 
are levied on joreign commodities to encourage the pre- 
duction of like articles in the Umied States. ‘Vaiss 
THE QUESTION, AND ONE THAT MUST BE MET BY THE 
DIFFERENT PARTIES TO IT. How fur, and as to what par- 
ticular articles, encouragement or protection shall go,— 
whether the tariff shall be ‘‘ju-di-ci-ous” or EFPECTIVE, 
concerns us not now: it is, whether the freemen of Ame- 
rica shall possess those comforts and enjoyments which 





’ proceed from prosperous industry—or yield them up to 
< the caprices or frauds of foreign governments, and dbe- 
5 ¥ come nuserable themselves io assist in paying the taxes 





*The gentleman, a member of congress, said—“per- 





haps [é was os] you copied it from another paper, which 
had confounded Mr. C’s letter with some South Carolina 





Oct.* and repeated, (aiter a coarse notice of the mistake | 


The article is not ‘ta palpable and gross forgery,” aud 
it becomes not the “Telegraph” to opal + oanuthetas 
ed papers, even though bearing the signature of ‘the 
father of his country,” or stamped with the name -of 
*Jeffersou.”” ‘The history of the error, or mistake, is 
stated above, in a way that cannot be misunderstoo@—~by 
any honest man; but the manner of the ‘*Telegraph’s,”? 
reference to it, is the editor’s “own.”’ 

{Aug. 6.] 

AppoIntMENTS. The following are announced in the 
Washington papers—Daniel C. Croxall, of New Jer- 
sey to be consul of the United States for the port of 
Marseilles, in France. 

John Jackson, of North Carolina, to be consul of the 
United States for the island of Martinique. 

William Daniel Patterson, of New York, to be cone 
sul of the United States at Antwerp. 

The president of the United States has made the fol- 
lowing consular recognition. Goffedro Barnsley, as vise 
consu! of his majesty, the king of the two Sicilies, for the 
port of Savannah, Georgia. 

Antonio Pommar, as vice consul for the same powey; 
for the port of Norfolk, Virginia. 

Taz navy. We have reason to apprehend that there 
has been much discord among the officers, as well on the 
Mediterranean, as on the Brazil station. Many arrests 
appear to have been made,—and, if the reports are true, 
there has been a great deal of cruelty exhibited. 

FroM THE EAST, THE WEST, AND THE sovUTS. By the 
mails ot Monday, the 27th July, we received three attacks 
upon ‘*Mr. Niles”—to wit, from the poiite and learned 
‘*Boston Gazette,” the St. Louis, Missouri, ‘*Beacon,”? 
which we then saw for the first time, and the Procrus- 
teuan “Georgia Journal ,” published at Milledgeville. We 
do not recoliect the names of the editors of these papers, 
and it would be thought impolite to give them—but 
‘fwe’ve a sort of a notion” that the ‘‘given-name”’ of one 
of the editors of the ‘*Boston Gazette” may be Ne-bu- 
chad-nez-zar. ‘A pretty considerable name,” longer 
than that of “Hezekiuh,” and having the benefit of a 
duplicate of the. last letter of the alphabet, which is the 
most beautiful and harmonious of all the letters! . 

The ‘Boston Gazette,” of July 22, heads its article 
“Mr. Clay vs. Hezekiah Niles, in capitals, It then 
gives an extract from one of Mr. Clay’s speeches, in 
which, speaking of the ‘‘policy of protecting the products 
of our own mdustry against similar ri oductions of 








effusions.” 
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I think, demonstrate the wisdom of the policy.”? And 
such is stated to be Mr. Clay’s opinion of the “humbug 
system’? as the “Gazette” courteously says that certain 
scall it. And then, to shew the difficulty of ‘*de- 
ciding when doctors disagree,” the ‘*Gazette” -quotes 
some of our remarks concerning the tariff of 1828, and 
on certain effects of that law, forced by the “‘combina- 
tion” and sustained by caucuses. What a consistent 
and logical conclusion! Mr. Clay may have said that 
fire was useful to cook our victuals, and keep us warm in 
winter; which “Hezekiah Niles” denied, by asserting that 
it had destroyed a woollen factory in Massachusetts! 
There is just as much consistency and logic, and manli- 
ness of application, in one proposition as the other; or in 
declaring that none of the writings of the great apostle 
Paul should be respected by the “temperance societies,” 
because that he advised Timothy to ‘‘take.a little wine, for 
his stomach’s. sake;”’ and that Solomon himself was a fool, 
for having loved and recommended a cheerful cup of it. 
“So much” for the Gazette, and in defence. But we 
shall below say something of the tariff of 1828, for the 
edification of its editors—though so much used to misre- 
presentations that we have no hope of ‘‘reforming” them, 
until British influence in the United States shall be very 
materially lessened, indeed. 

Next comes a straggling number of the ‘St. Louis 
Beacon” of July 11, possibly forwarded on the suggestion 
ofa member of congress, who may have “manufactured” 
the particular article which it contains. A certain para- 

from the ‘‘Register” is quoted as to the present 
population of Massachusetts, in which we expressed an 
opinion ‘that the increase of manufactures had greatly 
diminished the force of emigration’’—that ‘‘the state had 
ined, or rather chiefly preserved, at least 50,000 inhab- 
itants, in the last 6 or 8 years, because of new employ- 
ment furnished;” adding, ‘‘If records of marriages are 
kept, some useful hints might be “erived from a publi- 
cation of their number, in different years. We have no 
doubt @hat they have increased, because of these em- 
ployments, and especially in preventing the emigration 
of young men; and we will venture also to say, that the 
condition and morals of the young women have been much 
improved.” 
he **Beacon” then quotes the following paragraph 
from the Declaration of Independence— 

‘sHe has endeavored to prevent the population of these 
states; for that purpose obstructing the laws for the 
naturalization of foreigners; refusing to pass others to 
encourage their migration hither, and raising the condi- 
tions of new appropriations of lands.” 

And goes on to say— 

‘‘Certainly a more exact correspondence was never 
seen between the conduct of two different powers than 
that which is here exhibited between the conduct of 
George the 3d. towards the old thirteen colonies, and 
that which Mr. Niles’ article displays towards the new 
states of the west. To prevent emigration, to confine 
poor people at home, is the spirit of both, and the 
means of accomplishing it is in some respects the same, 
and where they differ, the difference is in favor of the 
mildness of the king.”’ 

Then follow a variety of remarks, the substance of 
which is sufficiently shewn in the preceding extract. 

This application is as far-fetehed—as illiberal, unjust 
and illogical, as that made m Avebuchadnezzar’s* Ga- 

*It is rather an awkward thing to commit a voluntary 
act and accompany it with an apology. We do think it 
is out of the courtesy that gentlemen of the press should 
extend to one another, by a frequent and familiar [repre- 
hensive] use of their proper names, and that when their 
“given-names” are so inserted, (unless necessarily for 
the sake of distinction), the practice runs into vulgarity, 
shewing also a sense of personal ignorance unfitting them 
for the honorable station that they should hold in socie- 
ty. Perhaps, and in self-defence only, the practice of 
— the proper name may be excused, and, possibly, 
justified; but a free use of the other, (except as just 
excepted), is mean and contemptible. What matters it 
to an argument, whether the name of one of the editors 
of the Boston Gazette is ‘‘Nebuchadnezzar,”’ or that of 
the senior editor of this paper, *‘Hezekiah?” And 
neither party had aught to do with the name more. thar 
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zette already mentioned. A contracted and Partial loca 
tion is given to paneer principles, and Massachuset;, 
referred to as if it pertained to a foreign governmen, 
The quotation from the Declaration of Independence re. 
minds us of the saying that the ‘*d—] can quote ser,. 
ture,”? and there is a sectionaé feeling in it that Wish, 
IncTON would have ‘%ndignantly frowned”? upon—thp 
catch of a time-serving politician—a spirit which wou; 
ofier up a prayer to the ALL GOOD that general distres, 
might abound to produce a private benefit; as we once 
heard a very serious and sober neighbor ‘‘thank God.” 
with eyes upraised to heaven, at the prospect of a gen. 
eral war in Europe, that trade might be enlivened jy, 
Baltimore,—self prevailing over all the usually mild and 
gencrous principles of his heart.t 


We had reference to manufactures in preventing emi. 
grauion, generally—or employments wbruad, which check 
the progress of population. ‘The opinion has been sere. 
ral times expressed in this paper, that the increase of 





with the color of the eyes or length of the hair of the king 
of Congo. It is admitted, that we ourselves have use; 
the sur-names of two or three editors of newspapers, 
but seldom, unless in defensive articles,—and the prac. 
tice did not begin with us, as tothese. The senior edi. 
tor of the ‘*Riehmond Enquirer,” also, who has used the 
name of ‘*Mr. Niles” almost as often as the fearful word 
‘‘erisis,” has complained of his identity, there being tw 
editors of that paper; and so might the writer of this,— 
who, though the author of nearly all the leading articles 
which appear in the ‘*Register,”” has a valued son asso- 
ciated with him in the editorship, who, he hopes and 
believes, is fully capable of the management of this work, 
when tariff or anti-tariff principles shall no longer dis- 
turb him; when *‘the wicked shall cease from troubling 


and the weary be at rest.” 


+Ever since the establishment of this paper, we have 
steadily endeavored to avoid editorial controversies—not 
that we feared them, but for the reason that a pursuit of 
them might oftentimes interfere with the regular and far 
more important business of the Reeisren; and, perhaps 
it is not One time in ten, that we notice, though they 


abound more and more, attacks upon us. There are 


some, however, that we feel it proper to notice; and if 
ui so doing we extend the war into an enemy’s camp, 
we still regard ourselves as acting defensively. 


We never have—we never intend—to earry the tariff 


question into the discussion of political principles, or 


render it subservient to political purposes. That it has 
been rendered so, cannot be doubted—but when it is ad- 
mitted, as it must be, that we have constantly and con- 
sistently pursued one, and only one, course on this sub- 


ject ever since it came up for discussion, it cannot be 


otherwise than manifest that it always was, as itis and it 
shall be, the primary matter of interest with us. We 
are for protection, and for all that are willing to protect 
the national industry, in a// its branches. 
The present excitement against the tariff is from poli- 
cs, or political considerations—else why has the south 
been so much agitated? The amount of its staples and 
the demand for them, has increased, and the price of all 
manufactured goods has been diminished, and yet the 
tariff is spoken of as ruining the planters! But it is not 
on account of these things that so violent an opposition 
exists against the tariff in the south—v#¢ is in fearing 4 
loss of political power. We have heard this often con- 
fessed. Like the writer in the Missouri paper, some 
would deny increased means of comfortable subsistence 
to a large majority of the people and arrest the progress 
of population, unless flowing in upon themselves;— 
— benefits to others on principles that cannot be 


If in our defensive remarks too much severity appears, 
let the provocation be looked at. A general remar! 
shewing that new employments inerease population, }s 
stated to be in “exact correspondence” with an offence 
charged on the British king by the old congress, and a 
sectional application given to it (andhengt of by us), 
on the one side, and to be deprecated on the other, as the 
actof amere politician, ready and willing to catch po- 
pularity or obtain a present purpose, by any means in h’s 
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population was as much retarded by navigation {and the | 
whale fishery], a3 it was promoted by emigration from | 
Europe; and, therefore, that whatever kept our people 
at home—as much so, we desire to be understood, in 
Missouri as Massachusetts, (for we ure not state politi- 
cians nor county advocates), must tend to augment the 
inhabitants of ‘‘the land of the free.”? We have not 
time just now to go into a statistical exhibit as to the pro- 

ss of population, and the writer in the ‘*Beacon” | 
might reject all the facts relating to that subject unless 
they tended to profit speculators in land in Missouri— | 
but that emigration, and navigation, generally, im being , 
chiefly composed, or carried on, by young men, prevents | 
marriages and severely checks population, is mauifest to | 
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The idea of *‘conjining the poor people at home,” isri- 

diculous; but its alternative of compelling them to emigrate, 

is BARBAKOUS. We hope that this view of the sub- 








ject never presented itself to the writer in the ‘‘Beacon.’” 


Would lie starve the people of Massachusetts, that Mis- 
souri might inerease her population? He had_ better 
exert himself to make labor honorable, by ridding his 
state of its slaves—then would emigrations to that beau- 
tiful country be doubled; if he desires that they should 


| be. 


Does any human being believe that the congress of 776, 


; would have charged George III with being a **tyrant’? for 


increasing the comforts of his people at home, leaving 
them, however, at full liberty to remain or depart? Is 


every man who has reflected one moment on the subject; | there an American mean enough to condemn the late act 
and it may be demonstrated by the fact, that, as early as | for the emancipation of the Irish Catholics, because it is 
1790, while yet the ‘‘new states of the west” were hardly | expected to prevent the emigration of thousands of them 
dreamt of—and certainly had no effect on population gen- | annually to the United States—-and that some, who had 
erally, —Massachusetts (proper), with an ageregate popu- jactually embarked, forfeited their passage-money and 
lation of 373,324, had 182,742 males, and 190,582 females | returned to the places of their nativity, the residence of 
—though Maine, then appertaining to Massachusetts, had | their friends, the tombs of their ancestors?) No—no; it 
an excess of males of about 5 percent. that of Massachu~ | was not because George 3rd thus acted that he was cal+ 
setts being about 5 per cent. in faver of females. (Sey- | led a ‘‘tyrant,’’ but on principles the very reverse. He 
bert, page 20.] We do not write this for the correc- | would have deserved the character of a benefactor of 
tion of the editor of the *‘St. Louis Beacon,” but to vin- | mankind for so doing, and the magnanimous men who 
dicate ourselves, on the broad and generous principle,— | composed the old congress would have gratefully con- 
that whatever adds to the comforts of a people increases {erred it on him. It was oppression in England that 
their numbers—that is, that population perpetually pres- | planted America. It was not protection, but persecution, 
ses on subsistence; and, to express our belief, that who- | (hat drove ourfathers into the wildcerness--would the edi- 
ever meditates a project to reduce the comforts or re- | tor of the ‘‘Beacon” proceed on the same principle? We 


strict the means of his fellow men, is a tyrant—whio 


only marge aur to bring all things to his own personal | 


standard of perfection: or isa man like that deseribed by 
Burns, in ‘‘Holy Willie’s prayer’’—all for self; whose 
love of mankind, or range of intellect, is limited to a due 


| must think that he would. 

Asto our imputed hostility to the west—it is as un- 
charitable as it is unjust. If ever we have shewn a par- 
| tiality to any part of the union, it is for the country west 
\ofthe Alleghanies, and of this we have been often accus- 


re for his own dear person, family and possessions. | ed.—It is confidently asserted, that we have written and 
y the census of 1810, wy is used because the re- | published more, to make known the natural advantages, 
sult is prepared in Sey bert), only four states, New Hampe- | and encourage the use of them in the west, than has been 
shire Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut, | published in any other paper in the United Siates—the 
shewed excesses of white females. All the rest, ex- |‘‘St. Louis Beacon,” now for the first time heard of, not 
cesses of males—some of the new states as much as 7 or | excepted, 
8 percent. It is wisely ordered that there shall bea} We now reach the Procrustean ‘‘Georgia Journal,”’ 
general excess of males, and it isso in every country | which has the following remarks on the letter of a friend 
abounding in the means of subsistence, unless interfered | that we published sometime since, complaining of the 
with by dissolute practices, or an extraordinary degree of | ‘‘American system, as it had been managed,” &e. 
those casualties and checks to population to which males, “3dr. Niles and the lmerican system. Ah ha! our 
are peculiarly subject, in peace as well us war Amonga_ good old friend—has it come to this—that you admit to 
thoughtless or depraved people, say of slaves or savages, | the Register an article in which the American system, 
majority of females, perhaps, may be iecessary to |) our cherished bantling, is denounced im terms most bit- 
keep up or. increase the stock of its inhabitants—but | ter, and in which it is earnestly recommended that we 
such stock most increases among a thinking and moral jo back to the old system of revenue duties!!! This is 
people, (if relieved of the fear of supporting tamilies), in | un event anexpected, we confess, so soon, but which, if 
which there is a majority of males—seeing that offers of we had ventured to prophesy at all on the subject, we 
marriage must be made by them, females only having | would have predicted. 
the power of refusing. And, if success in manulactures| ‘‘What now, sweet sir, becomes of your prophesy, ut- 
or other new employments at home, have increased the tered some months ago, that the Georgia Journal, would 
population of Massachusetts, we supposed that the prin- | in time become the advocate of your system?—Falsified 








Bs might be applied to aii of the states—in many of 
which, even in some of the west, there is really a great 
want of occupation for other free persons, (male and 
female), than those able to bear the severest labor in the 
open field, or in making roads and canals, &c. an inesti- 
mably valuable class, but yet not composing one-fourth 
of the productive power of anation. And we have heard 
also of considerable emigrations from some of the “new 
states of the west.”” Would it be offensive to suggest any 
thing which might keep the “poor people” in comfort in 
Missouri? And what would the editor of the **Beacon”’ 
say, if we proposed an abolition of the duty on lead, be- 
cause that the mining of it had drawn off too much of the 
most active and efficient population from some of the old 
states? It is true and we regret it sincerely, that the busi- 
ness of making lead is now a bad one, thougl protected 
by the tariff as we wish that wool and woollens should 


be—and if a way can be pointed out in which we may | 


serve the interests of the miners, we shall as promptly 
and faithfully exert it, as in behalfof any other deserip- 
tion of persons. We never yet, knowingly, have had 
4 preference for any branch of the industry of the peo- 
ple of the United States, unless because of its importance 
and extent,—always excepting that of the farmers who 


| already !!—Truly did we say, that it was an evil spirit— 
| not an honest one—that prompted that prediction. Most 
‘truly have you, and all your co-workers, found this 
| American system, like St. John’s little book, sweet to 
‘to the taste—in anticipation, that is—but gall and worm- 
' wood when it was swallowed. We wish you joy in the 
discovery. If we were disposed to jollify ourselves at 
your expense, never was a more glorious occasion of- 
fered of doing so. But'we abstain, and indulge joy of 
another sort—joy that you have seen the error of your 
ways, and betaken yourself to repentance. And this 
joy is no feigned one, for the good book says, there is 
more joy over one sinner that repenteth, than over, &c. 
you know the rest.” 

‘The Georgia Journal we have called ‘*Procrustean,”’ 
because it is beyond the idea of the editors to admit 
the publication of any thing that does not exactly come 
up to their own measure of correctness. Our practice 
We have equally published official 
| papers and speeches on both sides of the great question 
at issue—even that huge ‘bundle of absurdities,” curi- 
, ously sent forth’as a report ot the committee of ways and 
| means on the finances, in 1828. The paragraphs’ from 

the ‘“Journal,” however, are of a character too puerile 





‘has been different. 


till their own lands, as being, on every account, of first bs, serious remark; bat it affords us a good opportanity 


consideration. 


to state some things for the benefit of the editors of that 
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papers and of all others who are POLITICALLY anti- 
tari 





The act of 18283 was projected, arranged and passed, 
{a8 we certainly ene on principles disreputable to a 
ress of the United States. There'is no manner of 
on our minds, from much personal observation 
and some private knowledge, that it was the result of a 
ical compromise or bargain. Indeed, so strongly 
ave the facts presented, and so respectable are the wit- 
nesses to the case, that we have seriously thought of 
directly doing something for which being prosecuted, 
‘we might bring proof before a couRT OF JUSTICE, as to 
the thing suggested. It will be recollected by many, 
that a distinguished member from the south pronounced 
that act to have been passed by ‘‘¢raztors”’—which we un- 
derstand to mean persons who had agreed to prevent the 
of any bill at that session, or render and keep 
such as might be of necessity reported, so obnoxious to a 
tariff-interest in the congress, that ¢hat interest 
bong reject the bill and bear the odium of it. We 
that we have positive proof of this, in the confes- 
sipn of a ecm deem on the occasion—and it is not al- 
er improbable that we may force it on the public, 
if the consent of the witnesses shall be had to sustain us 
in court-~which they yet feel a delicacy in doing, be- 
vause that the conversations, though not confidential, 
were private. 


Congress met 3d Dec. 1827. The standing committees 
were appointed on the 10th of that month—the commit- 
{ve on manufactures was thought unfriendly, and as hav- 
ing a majority of unfit members, not at all understanding 
the subject, as it is believed that more than one of the 
committee confessed himself to be conditioned. On the 
27th December, the resolution of the committee, request- 
ing authority to send for persons and papers, was offered, 
and, after an extensive debate, adopted, 102to 88— 
And it was remarked, that though the southern 
men, such as Messrs. Hamilton and McDuffie and Ran- 
dolph, most resolute opponents of the protecting system, 
voted with the majority, they suffered the debate, or 
*quarrel,’? to go on chiefly among those from the states 
thought friendly to protection, and the same course was 
so steadily pursued for so long a time, that the inference 
was irresistible that it grew out of an “understanding.””* 
Pelitical parties were strongly marked, in this questioo— 
for instance, Pennsylvania and Virginia were found vot- 
ing together, and both in favor of a proposition relating 
to the tariff.t Taek DELEGATIONS FROM THESE STATES 
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* It was not a little annoying to witness the inpenetra- 
ble indifference, except in the shew of satisfaction, with 
which the southern members looked on the unnatural 
strife between individuals from the same states, or others, 
really entertuining the same opinions as to the general 
principle of protection, which they evidently ee 
and for manifest reasons. By dividing, they hoped to 
command; and whatever excited the bad feelings of gen- 
tlemen from the tariff states against one another, tended 
od ew power in the anti-tariff members—and, in gen- 

, they maintained a guarded silence in the house, 
until the “treason” spoken of began to appear—until it 
seemed manifest that a tariff bill, of some sort, would be 
passed; and then they ‘‘broke ground” with their accus- 
tomed ardency. 


+The correspondence of the vote of Pennsylvania 
with that of Virginia, on all the main questions relating 
to the bill of 1828, (except on its passage,) is very re- 
markable. 

For granting authority to send for persons and papers 
--18 Pennsylvanians and 16 Virginians. 

inst Mallary’s amendment—18 Pennsylvanians and 

17 V irginians. 

Against recommitment that the bill might be amend- 
ed—18 Pennsylvanians and 18 Virginians. 

For Sutherland’s amendment—16 Pennsylvanians and 
15 Virginians. 
inst reducing the proposed duty on coarse wool— 
16 Pennsylvanians and 18 Virginians. 

Against reducing the cones duty on molasses-—19 
Pennsylvanians and 16 Virginians. 


NEVER SO VOTED BEFORE—THEY NEVER WILL 3 
VOTE HEREAFTER, unless opinion shall abies 
very material change in the last named state. Oa the 
19th of January, 1828, having visited Washington, we 
said—see vol. 33, 329, “Jt is to us as manifest ay 
that the sun shines at noon-day, that any alter. 
ation of the tariff, with a view to the protection of the 
agriculturalists and manufacturers of our , 18 To 
BE DEFEATED—without reference to the merits of - 
tion at issue, and by the default of individuals hitherto 
counted upon as fast fri to the system:” and we re- 
ferred to the ‘‘comprnaTions” that Dr. Floyd had just 
proclaimed as being formed. On the 3ist of January, 
the committee reported their bill. On the 16th Feb. 
we expressed an opinion, that that bill would not place 
the growers and manufacturers of wool in a ‘‘better con- 
dition than they are now;” and shortly after we called it 
“a bill for the slaughter of the sheep, and OTHER PUR- 
posrs.” On the of the same month we reviewed 
the bill, and shewed its character as to wool and wool- 
ma molasses, and a = flax, in the gr that these 
hings were rr ior the purpose o ealing the 
bill, because of their partial or particular eer on 
one section of the union; and, in regard to wool and 
woollens, predicted all that has since come to pass, as to 
the depression of price and embarrassment of business. 
These expositions, and others by abler and better men 
than ourselves in the way of ‘‘appeals to the people,’” 
soon began to have effect, and when the bill was discug- 
sed in the house, there were some ‘‘wounded pidgeons” 
known by their futteri But in the progress of the 
bill, the following political and sectional facts were shewn: 

1. For Mallary’ amendments 78 votes, against it, 114, 
In the minority only two friends of the election of gen. 
Jackson, and only one vote south of the Potowmac: in the 
majority 70 votes from the south of that river, and 44 
north of it; including 14 friends of Mr. Adams, chiefly 
anti-tariffites. 

_ 2. On recommitting the bill—for it 78, against it 111; 
in the affirmative six friends of gen. J. with only one 
vote south of the Potowmac; in the negative 70 votes south 
of that river and 41 from other statés—15 of the majori- 
ty friendly to Mr. Adams. 

3. Sutherland’s amendment, 100 yeas 99 nays—in the 
affirmative 90 friends of gen. J. and 10 of Mr. A. includ- 
ing all the votes south of the Potowmac, 8 excepted. 

4. To reduce the duty on coarse wool—yeas 80, nays 
112. In the affirmative 2 triends of gen. J.—11 of those 
of Mr. Adams in the negative, and all the votes south of 
Potowmac, 4 excepted.—Messrs. Cambreleng, Ran- 
i Hamilton and McDuffie voting to keep on the high 

uty. 
5. To reduce the duty on molasses—82 yeas, 114 
nays. In the yeas 10 friends of gen. J.—in the nays 19 
of Mr. A.—the latter taking in al] the votes south of the 


? | Potowmac, 8 excepted, 6 of which were from Worth Ca- 


rolina—the genilemen just above named aguin voting for 
the high duty. 

6. On the previous question, to force a decision on the 
bill—yeas 110, nays 91; in the yeas 99 friends of gen. 
Jackson, and only 43 north of the Potowmac; in the nays 
80 friends of Mr. Adams, and 11 of gen. Jackson. 

7. On the passage of the bill—yeas 105, nays 94. In 
the yeas, 61 friends of Mr. Adams and 44 of gen. Jack- 
son. Inthe nays, 53 A. and 59 J. In the affirmative 
only three south of the Potowmac. The vote of the six 
New England states stood 16 for and 23 against the bill— 
and yet it is called a ‘‘Yankee measure.’ 

There is no use in figures and facts, if the preceding 
does not shew an understanding > the subject generally, 
and partially so on doth sides. But with this difference, 
that, while none of the anti-tariff members, who were 
friendly to the re-election of Mr. Adams voted to amend 
the bill (one or two solitary instances excepted) or pass 
it—very many of the friends of gen. Jackson, friendly to 
tariff principles, voted against these amendments, th 

they finally voted for the bill. Of the 23 nays against the 


On the passage of the bill—23 Pennsylvanians—against 
it, 15 Virginians. 
All of the votes, except the last, were, ifnot unnatural, 













For the previous qnestion—16 Pennsylvanians and 15 
pinikhns. 


such as no human being would have thought ross1BLE, & 
year before they happened 
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Dill from the New England states, 21 of the gentlemen 
who gave them were friendly to Mr. Adams, and we be- 
Jieve that some other of his friends, though friends of 
tariff principles, would also have voted against the bill, 
as containing quite as much evil as good, had they not 
arb ipated in the spirit of their political opponents; and 
ut for that, we much question if the bill would have 
passed, notwithstanding the treason that has been com- 
ained of. 
Per hat the bill was introduced—or, at least, supported 
{antil the final question), on principles that cannot be 
commended, is manifest from the fact that Messrs. 
, Randolph, McDuffie and Hamilton, and 
all the rest of the most severely anti-tariff members of 
the house, sustained it—and in the belief, that if no 
amendments were allowed, the bill would be rejected by 
the votes of tariff members added to their own, There 
cannot be any mistake about this—indeed the principle 
was avowed by Messrs. Cambreleng, Gilmer, Living- 
ston, Mitchell and Weems. They wished to keep the 
bill as obnoxious as possible, Mr. Gilmer saying, how- 
ever, that he had found ‘‘it difficult to bring his mind to 
reue this system of a Mr. Cambreleng’s 
acs of destroying the bill was by keeping in the extra- 
vagant and highly injurious duty on molasses. Nothing 
can be more clearthan that the bill was supposed as con- 
taining within iteelf the elements of its own destruction. 
And for ourselves, we should have voted against the bill, 
unless in a hope that it might be amended in the senate, 
or with a view to future operations, in a prospect of re- 
forming it. Qn the 26th April, 1828, we said, ‘‘we look 
for a reduction of not less than 25 per cent. in the price of 
wool.” We now see that it is reduced at a greater rate; 
and it would have been reduced fifty per cent. but because 
of amendments to the bill in the senate. Mr. Randolph, 
in his peculiar way said ‘‘that the bill had no reference to 
manufactures whatever—but to manufaeture a president 
of the United States.”» We thought his opinion nearly 
right then and think so still. 
he history of the passage of the bill through the se- 
nate, also presents some peculiar features; but enough has 
been said to shew that political, as well as sectional, feel- 
ings, had much to do in its enactment. And, that a want 
of love for the whole act of 1828, must not be attributed 
to a want of affection for the “American System”’—as the 
*‘Georgia Journal,” and other political papers, would 
charge upon us. For ourselves, our general opinions on 
that subject now are those that we have entertained more 
than thirty years—which we equally urged long before 
any of the present political interests or parties were 
thought of, and which we stand pledged and resolved to 
sustain, let who “rise or fall”’—let who 20 into or out of 
Office that may. It is a subject that we have always en- 
deavored to keep separate from transient party politics; 
and if any, on either side, have forced such politics into 
it, we had no hand in that. It is a subject about which we 
will not make any — compromise or bargain—we 
are for the full and complete protection of the industry 


of the people of the United States, a0 matter who is or | 


shall be president. 

Commopors Porter. The following letter from 
commodore Porter to his friend at Chester, Pa. gives a 
— narrative of the late attempt made to assassinate 

m: 

“ Mexico, May 29th, 1829. 

[ have not yet had aninterview with the president, but 
shall to-morrow, when I shall settle all matters with 
them and return home. On my way here I had a most 
unpleasant and extremely dangerous adventure, but my 
good genius —— me asithasdone on many other 
occasions. T'ravelling with a friend, and having no ap- 
prehension of danger, we were suddenly attacked by 
three banditti, being part of a gang of seven, well mount- 
ed and armed, with their faces blacked, and looking 
more like devils than human beings. We had merely 
time to form a line on one side of the road, while they 
formed on the other. The battle commenced by their 
captain discharging his pistol at me at the distance of a 
few paces. I then fired and should have killed him, had 
not his horse thrown up his head and received the ball 
in his neck. He in agreat rage fired again at me and 
missed me—by this time all the pistols of the banditti 


—_ 





were discharged as well as those of my friend; one of 
my pistols was loaded and I charged with my friend in 
among them; they fied and we pursued, when the captain 
suddenly wheeled his horse, passed my friend and came 
directly at me with his sabre tocut me down. 1 waited 
quietly until he came within six feet of me, when I shot 
him through the body; he fell on the neck of his horse 
and they both came to the ground together. 

His companions seeing this became intimidated, but 
after a little, seeing an intention on their part to cha 
against me (my friend being occupied in finishing 
captain who was not quite dead, ) I seized a small fowli 
piece which was in the hands of my servant, and oo. 
led them to retreat; this left us masters of the field. e 
took possession of the captain’s horse, arms, &c. and de 
livered them to the alcade or magistrate of the next vil- 
——— villagers turned out armed, and gave pursuit, 
when soon meeting five of the gang, they killed one of 
them. Itis a most fortunate circumstance for us that 
we did not fall in with the whole Bang, if we had i should 
not now be alive to tell the tale. y friend (Dr. Board- 
man) received a severe sabre wound in his left arm, 

Davip Porter,” 
RirrENnovst. There are several recorded instances 
of the powerful effect, which the study of astronomy has 

roduced upon the human mind. Dr. Rittenhouse, of 

ennsylvania, after he had calculated the transit of Ve~ 
nus, which was to happen June 3d, 1769, was appointed, 
at Philadelphia, with others to repair to the township of 
Norriton, and there to observe this planet until its pas- 
sage over the sun’s disk should verify the correctness of 
his calculations. ‘This occurrence had never been wite. 
nessed but twice before by any inhabitant of our earth, 
and was never to be again seen by any person then living, 
A phenomenvn so rare, and so importaat in its bearin 
upon astronomical science, was, indeed, well calculated 
to agitate the soul of one soalive, as he was to the great 
truths of nature. The day arrived, and there was nq 
cloud in the horizon. The observers, in silence and 
wembling anxiety, waited for the predicted moment of 
observation. It came—and in the instant of contact, an 
emotion of joy so powerful was excitedin the bosom of 
Mr. Rittenhouse, that he fainted. Sir Isaac Newton, af- 
ter he had advanced in his mathematical proof of one of 
his great astronomical doctrines, as to see that the result 
was to be triumphant, was so affected in view of the mo- 
mentous truth which he was about to demonstrate, that 
he was unable to proceed, and begged one of his compan- 
ions in study to relieve him, and carry out the calculation, 
The instructions which the heavens give, are not confi- 
ned to scholars; but they are imparted to the peasant and 
the savage. The pious shepherd often feels a sudden ex= 
pansion of mind, while attempting to form an idea of that 
power which spread out and adorned the heavens with 
so many worlds of light. é' 

[Pres*t Chapin’s Inaug. Address, 

“Mone cuunc.” ‘Theeditor of the N. Y. Commere 
cial Advertiser proposes to change the neither ‘‘half horse 
nor half alligator” name of “Mauch Chunk” to Mong 
Chung, which he understands and belives is the original 
Indian name, meaning the ‘‘Bear mountain.” We wish 
him much success in this intended ‘‘reformation,”’ 





Essa¥ ON THE DRY ROTIN SHIPS, AND ITS REMEDY, 
by commodore Barron.—Nothing can be more gratifying 
to the pride of our country, than to behold ber veteran 
warriors dedicating to her welfare, the fruits of that hard- 
earned experience which have been gathered in her ser~ 
vice, and ripened in the maturity of manhood. We have 
been led to these reflections by the perusal of an exeeed- 
ingly interesting essay, from the pen of commodore Bak- 
RON, On a subject of the deepest moment to the existence 
of our navy, and which has so long been the theme of 
fruitless enquiry and speculation. We mean the dry ro:, 
and its remedy. Commodore Barron has explained in a 
clear and satisfactory manner, the nature of this disease, 
and what seems in all probability to be its true cause, 
The remedy also, which we believe is original with this 
officer, is pointed out with such forcible reasoning that 
we cannot doubt it would prove highly efficacious if | pro- 
perly applied. It consists in pamping the putrid mephit- 





















ic or irrespirable air out of the recesses where it is lodg- 
ed, instead of the old practice of pumping or forcing air 
or water into those places by ventilators or other methods. 
This is affected by acommon air pumpor exhauster. 
The moment the nopure air is extracted. a partial vaeuuin, 
is created, and fresh air rushes in. What can be more 
natural, easy and obvious than this plan.—Vegetable 
matter, so long as it is not ina state of decomposition, 
preserves a certain portion of vitality, and it ison this prin 

ciple thai to prevent the rot, fresh supplies of atmospheric 
air or water to the timber of the ship are as necessary to 
its existence as to the respiration of animals.—Hence, 
Jeaky vessels, and the cabin work of a ship, as the com- 
modore remarks, from their constant exposure to ventil 

ation and ablution, never rot, while tight vessels, as is pro- 
‘verbially. known, decay with amazing rapidity. We 
think commodore Barron has hit upon the true key which 


will unlock the difficuities this subject has hitherto pre- | 


sented. We do not doubt that the liberal minded states- 


man now at the head of the navy department, will give | 
this method a fair trial, and treat with all due respect the | 


other valuable suggestions contained in this memoir. 
[M. ¥. Courier. 

Arraur Watt’s Toast. Some curiosity having been 
manifested! to see the toast of Mr. Wall,intended for 
the Wake Forest celebration, it is here offered: 

**The American system:—Stockings for children’s 
feet, and feet for children’s stockings. ”’ 

The sentiment, though in quaint terms, and which 
might perhaps with propriety be rendered ‘‘eotton for 
manufacturers, and manufacturers for the cotton grow- 


ers,” expresses correct views of the mutual benefits of 


reciprocal encouragement, entertained by a man of 109 
years experience. [Ftaleigh Rez. 


[The old gentleman above named, was invited to at- 
tend a celebration of the 4th July—but being too busy 
with his harvest, he sent one of his boys—-($2 years old), 
with the preceding toast. | 
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UNITED STATES AND GREAT BRITAIN. 
The exports to Great Britain and Ireland for 1828, were 
thus made up— 
12 barrels pickled fish 70 
247,529 gallons spermaceti oil 164,675 
1,118 ibs. spermaceti candies $20 
Staves, heading, boards, plank, hewn timber, Ke. 58,136 


Other lumber 3,361; masts and spars 4,499 7,860 
Oak bark and other dye 39,299 
Manufactures of wood 2,244 
Naval stores 421,921 
Pot and pearl ashes 77,449 
Skins and furs 410,290 
1,260 Ibs. ginsen 264 
Beef and sallow, hides, cae! the last) 146,974 
Pork, hams and bacon, lard, &c. 52,559 
Wheat and flour 111,871 
141,971 bushels Indian corn 68,432 
Indian meal 5 
Biscuit, of ship bread 90 
Potatoes 00; apples 4,574 barrels $474 
Indigo 1,784 lbs 1,018 | 
Fiaxseec 118,492 bushels 143,952 
Wax 69,783 Ibs. 18,596 
Coaches and other carriages 594 
Spirits of turpentine, 65 gals. 33 
Manufactures of iron (patterns, &e. | 4,620 
Manufactures of copper, brass, Ke. 35 
Medicinal drugs 22,361 
Manufactures of cotton 273 


Wearing apparel 15 


Leather and morocco 540 
Masieal instruments 600 

_ Books and maps and paper 3,866 
Paints 300 
Manutactures of glass 100 
Spirits from grain 825 
] other manufactures 2,812 
All other raw produce 19,803 


Cotton, tobacco, rice, &e. 


17,777,788 





19,548,274 
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Imrornts From Great BrirTatIn AND IRELAND IN 


1828, 
Articles for use of the United States— 518 
Philosophical apparatus 2,253 
Books, (for colleges, Xe. ) 8,056 
Statnary, paintings, &e. 459 
Antimony 2,274, lapis calaminaris, &e. 1,543 3,617 
Clay unwrought 180, rags 5,014 5,194 
Furs, hides and skins 272,516 
Specimens and models 5,241 
Dye stuffs 465 
Animals for breed 25,021 
Old pewter 354 
Copper and brass, and manufactures— 

Copper, in pigs 43,937 
sheathing 388,372 

use of the mint 6,015 

old, to be manufactured + 4,354 
bottoms 21,604 

rods and bolts 886 

nails and spikes 2,213 

Other manufactures of copper 16,740 
Manufactures of brass 319,878 
Brass in plates and sheets 19,997 

Manufactures of wool— 

Cloths and cassimeres 5,926,357 
Flannels and baizes 510,736 
Blankets 538,150 
Hosiery, gloves and mits, &e. 335,839 
Worsted and ali other stuffs 1,381,633 
Carpeting 576,704 


Manufactures not exceeding 334 ets. per sq. yd. 140,182 


All others , 462,297 
Manufactures of cotton— 

Printed and colored 5,612,205 
White 1,978,044 
Hosiery, gloves, &e. 422,446 
‘Twist, yarn, thread 339,797 
Nankeens 66,421 
All other 569,323 
Manufactures of flax 1,916,252 

of hemp, (except cordage,&e.) 650,842 
Cotton bagging 3,509,263 sq. yd. 593,446 
Fioor cloths 3,223 
Sail duck 52,810 
Cordage and yarn 1,027 
‘Twine and pack thread 69,577 
Manufactures of siik, India and other 367,117 
Vestings and plaids 184,478 

[ron and its manufactures— 

Manufactures of iron and steel 3,414,091 
Muskets 3,360 no. 12,995 


Rifle-—one 18 





lron and steel wire, 1,336,628 Ibs. 116,781 
Tacks, brads, nails and spikes 53,027 
Chain cables and partsthereof 811,262ibs. 44,272 
Mill cranks and iron 557 lbs. 20 
Mil) saws 2,756 no. 8,755 
Anchors 36,344 lds. 2,858 
Anvils 971,221 lbs. 49,101 
Hammers and sledges for smiths 58,855 lds. 3,081 
Castings, vessels and all other 1,031,646 Ids. 37,606 
Brazier’s rods 713,399 lds. 22,381 
Nail or spike rods, slit 985,393 lbs. 28,142 
Shect and hoop 5,397,503 lbs. 164,093 
Slit or rolled, rods 93,829 lbs. 2,792 
In pigs 69,320 cwt. 91,655 
Bar and bolt—rolled 205,212 ewt. 439,295 
hammered 40,131 cwt. 125,706 

Steel 25,455 cwt. 343,291 
Square wire , 7,296 

Lead and its manufactures and paints, &c. 

Bar and sheet 3,420,598 Ibs. 130,237 
Manuiactures, except shot, &e. 30,310 
Shot $8,182 ibs. 3,946 
Lead pipes 7,118 
White and red lead, 3,000,782 lbs. 182,167 
Ochre 15,882 
ground in oil 133 
Whiting 5,394 
Litherage 28,722 
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‘Tin in pigs and bars 23. 832 1 Cotton ou Lae OE <c coah aa 
pete. oem 1 4h | Tobscco 22,487,229 15,626,901 
in plates 07492 — 5,269,960 1,7 20,571 
Manufactures af wood 17.901 | 2,620,696 430,246 
of leather, including saddles, &e. 147,543 | 30. S77 , 
of pas China & ceotien wares Laas 40,577,085 SY,Tetae es 
japanned, plated, gilt 2 32 ’ 50 Orn ad ‘ 
oO webebed wi he hig + The whole im Pa ah Ps 6,652 19,548,274 
jewelry, &e. SPS | end frets bportations rom Great Britain 
ein Rig id Ireland in the year 1828 were offici- 
Chak allio o pit g, ally valued at 28,683,118 
plated saddiery, &e. ia pe a) per cent. on the whole for real cost *2,868,311 
marble . 7ar Ww . 
Slates and tiles 51 4 A Whole wehiie, +t 51,551,429 
Prepared quills ‘ 7 585 sxportauions 19,548,274 
¢ 2 , , 
ye iy onde cloth ing ai ay mpperent balance against United States $12,003,155 
Brushes > wet ae is balance is liquidated in various ways—much of it 
Hair cloth, &e. sagan ale e-ucocuets of property sold in other parts of Europe 
Oil eloth er - pag - pened in other trades, with freights earned, 
Hats, caps and bonnets sat - fer y vullion and coin, the whole export of which, 
Wool—above 10 cents per Ib. 217,472 ’ three mill ste f i} on SD ego mga Fae yr: 
not above 10 cents 3,911 221,383 | Britis! aa of dellare. - But some smal pertaas aime 
Opium 5728 to cee ee ane Bag bal age oping 
: ; ; Dol HK i par yalance. The : 
hse not enumerated, subject to ad. val. duties po 086 jalue, of such goods cannot be senartetadey ese 
Spirits from grain saad At least four-fifths of the people of the United States 
ef 57 f 3§ he no other than a general interest in the growth of 
Beer, ale and porter =" ce a ton, tobacco and rice—and these 4-5ths, consuming 
Oil, Linseed te a rout twenty-four millions worth of British goods, have 
Fruits 10,871 direct means for the payment of less than two millions 
Cheese, 13,256 Ibs. ‘ 178 worth of them. Chey must then do without such goods, 
Soap 2,239 or manufacture for themselves, unless by their labor they 
Reef and pork 250 may obtain an interest in eotton, tobacco and rice, or, by 
Batter 120 other protected pursuits, possess themselves of gold and 
Salts, Epsom and Giauber 4 rer to satiety the desires of British manufacturers—to 
Spices a do which we **vex every sea with our enterprize; and 
indigo one 4 are compelled to pour three millions in specie, annually, 
Carden ~ 9,011 into their laps. We regard specie as only an article 
Snuff 627 of merchandize; but the export of it fram a country that 
Gun powder, 52,793 lbs. ‘ a doc 3 not produce the precious metals, is positive evidence 
Bristles aan : ) of the want of reciprocity in the trade between the country 
Glue 25,028 exporting and that. receiving it, unless in special cases. 
Corks ats We see. that, except of cotton, tobacco and rice (and 
Hemp se i 209 wd two last only in the amount of $2,150,000), Great 
Wool, (unmanufactured) $78,059 Tbs. ‘ Aer oe rece)ves oF ALL the products of the United States 
Copperas aka’ nee oa the value of 1.77 0,556—but we exported to the is- 
Salt ' 059° 669 Phan seh and of Cuba only, 3,912,997 dollars worth ot domestic 
Coal 819 161 Fie Br J9 produce and manufactures—or, cotton, tobacco and rice 
Wheat : ie Pe. 4,517 deducted, $3,575 662; twice as much as to Great Bri- 
Oats 94 Aree’ 1 tain and [reland, of w hom we purchase more than thirty 
Potatoes 94.687 fook’ ‘i Po pallions worth annually ¢ _ Our manufactures exported 
Paper—various ? Msi. ‘aia to Cuba last year, (1,083,757) was of far more value to 
Books b2, 1% the people of the states north of the Potowmae, than 
Glasd Wale ot dubicst't6 epeeifie duty whe the whole trade with Britain, (as a consumer of their pro» 
cut and not specified 13,684 ibe err eece it Ne: deduct the raw materials received by the 
Sih aaes titles of OOK 114 Ihr By atter to aid her own manufactures. 
apothecaries vials ? ’ . Aes The matters dependent on the reported instructions 
bottles aa 83 to: [r. MeLane, suggesting a reciprocal trade between 
demiichns ae ne whey et _ ek Sn shall be ney tn 
. , a a iscussed on the facets presented. Hut we sett is down 
barre 3) in plates, (nearly all above és a as an established principle, that, while the products of 
Fish, foreign caught ey mapufacturers and mechanics tend mightily to invigorate 
Shoes and slippers 3 5 | the agriculture and commerce of a nation, it is absolutely 
Boots and boctecs 554 impossible that a nation of agriculturalists can exchange 
Roofing slates . re puaaat phd a nation “‘ manalectares assisted by 
WHOLE E bo Ste ‘ a Se bor-saving machines, unless in the debasement and 
Siistihe bbvtiecs. ¥ THE ray Void sg a“ ee \ poverty of the one, and advancement and wealth of the 
Fish, oil, sperm. candles a: ae ( ras rit. |other. Yet, Britain is so conditioned by circumstances, 
Skins and tars "908 acs - iy that she cannot go into the reciprocal trade hinted at, It 
Ginseng aad medicinal drugs et non a. ane is true, that a small part of her revenue, proper, is di- 
Lumber—boards, staves, &c. kc. | 821,906 PP ro rectly derived from taxes upon land, but nearly the whole 
Oak tack and Gthor an . ke. er I, +75 70,009 excise system, with the support of the chureh and the 
Pot and pearl ashes - #61370 pe i paupers, and county rates for roads and many other 
Naval stores sat’ 361 aca"aat things, rest immediately upon the products of the land, 
Product of animals, beet, pork,&&e, 9 585 186 199° 38 Iftee whole national revenue be 45 miilions of pounds 
Vegetable food, wheat, flour,&c. ‘ i * Wie vented this alle aeesiine aia’ ae . 
except rice 5.472.736 189.07 e regare { us allow gece as ver} moderate, for an 
Flaxseed, hops, a S75 117 16 ,071 average. There is no mterest in undervaluinig articles 
Renaiestares ot all sorts 5 548, 954 13,018 ths pg ‘h oan vba ry 1 ~ one 
pein | ae a, ured, Xc. bU re greater part 0 1e goods importe 
W produce not enumerated 253,763 22,615 | pay duties ad Salenian ¥ 
~ - This estimate is exclusive of the value of goods honest- 
19,608,747 1,770,556 jly smuggled—not passing through the outta houses, 
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(and with much less than that sum the interest of the na- 
‘tional debt and other expenses cannot be paid), while all 
‘that is called ‘‘taxes” may produce less than 5 millions, 
the excise will yicld about 18 millions. This was the 

for 1826, the latest table that we have—[see 
vol. 31, page 226]. We then estimate the annua! bur- 
thens on the products of British agriculture, as follows: 


ah of the excise £13,500,000 
oor rates, oo) 7,000,000 
The established church, (direct) 6,000,000 


The ‘‘taxes” as above stated 
County and parish rates and corporation 
taxes, for roads, bridges and all local purposes 10,000,000 


000, 000 





41,500,000 
ig 300,000,000 dollars. | 
is estimate, as directly derived from lands, though 
not given as precisely correct in its iterns, must fall much 
short of the amount actually paid for the support of 
government and other purposes stated. And when we 
regard the fact—that the rent of land (in ttself) is ex- 
ceedingly high, it will appear indispensable that the price 
ot its products should be FORCED UP, if possible, that 
such enormous sums may be paid.* So much with re- 
spect to an open market in Britain for the products of the 
soil in the United States—such as bread and meat, spirits, 
and many other things. And turther, what would be- 
come of the vast amount of British tonnage employed in 
the transportation of lumber and in the fisheries, were 
the products of our forests and of the sea, not kept out 
by prohibitory duties? But here we shall rest this sub- 
ject for the present, with adding, that any arrangement 
which does not contemplate an entire reciprocity, is 
oy, sora and insulting, though even such a one may 
| grossly inexpedient. ‘or we have no idea that the 
free laboring people of the United States shall be reduc- 


éd to the level of those in Great Britain, and go supper- 
Tess to bed. 





. FOREIGN NEWS. 
From London and Liverpool papers of the 21st. of June. 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 

Rumors as to a change in the ministry continue, and 
state that Mr. Peel anu lord Lynhurst, the chancellor, will 
both retire. The duke of Wellington has endeavored to 
get in some of the heads of the tory party, but they, rely- 
ing upon the influence of the duke of Cumberland with 
the king, and calculating upon coming in altogether, have 
refused to joinhim. He must, theretore, have recourse 
to the whigs, however little he may be inclined towards 
liberality. 

person name Robert Wilson, for twenty years, em- 
employed in the bank of Ireland, has been comm: ted for 
trial on suspicion of having re-issued a £500 bank note, 
which was paid into the bank and ought to have been 
cancelled. 

The following is the territorial surface of Ireland, ac- 
cording to a return made to parliament:—Arable land, 
gardens, meadows, pastures, and marshes, 12,125,280 
acres, uncultivated lands, and bogs capable of improve- 
ment, 4,900,000 acres; surface incapable of any kind of 
improvement, 2,416,664 acres. —Total, 19,441,944 acres. 

e election for the university of Cambridge had just 
closed by the choice of Mr. Cavendish, the whig candi- 
date, by.a majority of 147 votes over Mr. Bankers, the 
anti-Catholic candidate. The whole number of votes 
was 1071. 

Manchester accounts of the 8th June show no material 
change in the state of the cotton trade. ‘The demand 
for low yarns continued good, and the prices steady, but 
without any advance. There was also a demand for low 
printed cloth, and other articles for foreign markets; but 
the country trade was inactive and unprofitable. 

A diseussion of some interest took place in the house 
of lords onthe production of papers previously moved 
for relative to the affairs of Portugal. ‘The marquis of 





_* A year of great plenty in Britain is as ruinous and 
distressing to the agricuituralists, because of an over- 
flowed home-market, as the want of a foreign one is to 
the manufaciurers,—on account of the necessity of forc- 
tng up the prices, and raising a certain money-amount 
tO pay taxes-and rates, as suggested : 





Clarincarde said, in opening this diseussion, that he heap 
with horror that instructions had been given to the am, 
bassador in Brazil to bring about the marriage of «), 
queen of Portugal with the usurper of her throne; ang 
the murderer of her faithful subjects. The earl of Abe. 
deen said in reply, that the British government woyiq 
make no proposal of this sort but with the full co 

of the young queen’s father—that the union had 
destined to take place trom the very birth of the princes, & 
by the consent of her father and grandfather—that it wa; 
not a British proposal, and, if the father of Donna Mari, 
refused his consent, the British government would hare 
nothing to do with it. The duke of Wellington on the 
same point said, that the government certainly felt any. 
ious to reconcile the differences between the contendin 
branches of the house of Braganza; and they saw no 
other chance of effecting that except by compromising 
the rights of possession, as admitted by the whole of 
Europe, and the rights of succession to,the throne of 
Portugal. They however should not urge this arrange. 


ment if any objection were made by the father of the 
queen. 



















































































FRANCE, 

A late Paris paper gives the following details of an ex. 
tensive financial fraud, recently practised in Paris, whieh 
it is said will involve many thousand families in utter 
ruin. 

The chief personages in it are the ministers of the 
King of Spain, Guebbard, the contractor for the “Roya} 
Loan” of 89 millions of franes, and a person of the name 
of Burgos, commissioner of the sinking fund of Spain, 
In 1816, or three years after the loan had been raised, the 
Spanish court, unable to pay the interest, sent Burgos to 
Paris in order to raise funds for this purpose. With 
this view he put forth a prospectus, in which he paint- 
ed inthe usual glowing terms, the advantages that would 
accrue were the royal loan converted mto perpetual 
rentes, inscribed in the great book of the consolidated 
debt of Spain. By means of this scheme, nearly seven 
millions of rentees wer: negotiated in the month of De- 
cember last at the average rate of 50 per cent, and repre- 
senting a capital of 68 millions of franes and a fraction. 
The chief purchasers were persons belonging to the hum- 
ble classes of society in the French capital, who, sedue- 
ed by the large interest, embarked their all in the new 
juggle. According to the prospectus, only such a quan- 
tity of rentes as should represent a capital of 89 mil- 
lions, the amount of the royal loan, was to be negotia- 
| ted; whereas it 1s ascertained that almost double this sum 
/or rentes representing a capital of nearly 137 millions 

of franes, haye been actually negotiated! 

Our readers will recollect that the French consul has 
withdrawn himself trom Aigiers, in consequence of an 
insult personally inflicted by the hands of the dey. The 
following, from a Paris date of June 16, explains the 
nature of the offence and the causes which led to it. 
‘‘You know the dey struck our consul with his fly-flap 
at a solemn audience, and that the latter received orders 
immediately to retire. The rage of the dey had been 
provoked by the silence of baron de Damas, then our 
minister of foreign aflairs, respecting two autograph let» 
ters which the barbarian had addressed to him. France 
had granted him 7,000,000 francs in payment of form- 
er supplies of grain more or less provided to have been 
turnished, but the dey had creditors in France who in- 
sisted upon their rights. Thence arose law suits, the 
decision of which was long postponed. The dey wish- 
ed that the funds should be given up to him, reserving to 
himself the power of doing justice to the claimants. 18 
two letters which remamed unanswered, contained 
| this proposition, along with complaints on the division 

which had been made of a part of the 7,000,000 francs 
among persons who now hold, or who have held, a cer- 
tain rankin our administration. The dey, ascribing to 
the consul the want of answer to his letters, yielded to 
his vivacity, and his fly-fiap gave the signal of an annoy- 
ing war, because it is injurious to the commeree of our 
southern provinces, and because it is difficult to say how 
we can end it honorably.” 

The editor of the Courier Francais, has been prosect- 
ted for an alleged attack on the religion of state. 
The offensive article in his paper, which caused the 
| secution, stated that two pictaresby Gerrard, ‘*woul 
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temain che ‘ 
should be Geka aly abolished, if their perishable ma- 
terials could last so long.” 

The funeral of prince Hohenlohe was celebrated at 
Paris with much splendor, a deputation of the chamber 
of peers and all the marshals in Paris being in the pro- 
cession, The court had gone into mourning in respect 
to the memory of the princess Caroline Fredrica, of 


ese. . 

On the 6th June, a.discussion took place in the cham- 
ber of deputies, as to the double vote which, according 
to the existing law, is conferred upon such electors as 
Upon this occasion, gen. 

ette delivered an extemporaneous discourse which 

ms tp the greatest effect, and, was followed by the 

elicitations of all the left side; and, what is more deci- 
sive, by the acquiesence in his motion by the chamber. 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 

It appears that the blockade of the Russians extending 
to the gulf of Contessa, &c. has been raised; and the 
London Courier, announces, by authority, that the gov- 
ernment has received official notice of the emperor of 
Austria having ordered the extended blockade, establish- 
ed by the Russian admiral, to be raised. The British 
fleet had sailed for Navarine, and the Greek blockade 
was tobe raised forthwith. 


According to the Turkish bulletin of the battle of Par- 
avadi, the Russianshad the worstof it, and the Turks 
claim the victory; but the grand vizier, who commanded 
the troops in person, could not take advantage of it, be- 
cause be had received news that the Russian main army 
was onthe march against Silistria; upon which, leaving 
24,000 cavalry to keep pessession of the heights about 
Paravadi, he retired to Chagmia, in order to be nearer to 
Silistria, and in the centre of operations. It is said that 
the Turks are assembling a large force near Aidos, and 
turn their chief attention to Sizebolli. 


The Turks have failed in a recent attempt to enter 
Little Wallachia, near Kalafat; they were driven back 
with mach loss. The seige of Silistria had commenced, 
and it is expected that it will be very protracted. It is 
the principal point of attraction, and until it is subdued, 
‘we must not expect any great military movements. 


Affairs at Constantinople were pretty tranquil; the sul- 
tan had left the city forhis camp; the grand vizier re- 
mains in Choumla. The French general Hullot, who 
lately arrived atthe capital, has been appointed by the 
sultan chief of the general staff.—The troops having 
been exercised before him, he expressed great surprise at 
the appearance and discipline. 

The Turks have received great succors at Giurgevo; 
their force is estimated at 50,000 men. 

The Turkish fire-ships, which were stationed at the 
Dardaneiles, have been recalled, and will be employed 
{nthe Black sea. The fleet there will be composed of 
ten sail of the line, now fully equipped and ready for sea. 

The accounts from Bucharest represent the ravages of 
the plague as increasing; one letter says that itis most 
distressing to see the dead and dying people in the streets. 


The new vice president Bosniaknow, has ordered the 
executive divan to provide provisions for 90,000 men. 
The reason for those new wants are not known; whatev- 
er they are intended for nobody is yet able to clear up; 
it is only certain that the deliveries must be made. 
The ineome of all monastic estates is to be seized for 
several years; at least there is a rumor of it. 

The pacha of Egypt has given notice to the different 
Earopean consuls, that for the future no Furopean will 
be allowed to enter into or remain in Egypt, unless he 


a a guarantee of his conduct from the consul of his na- 
ion. 


GREECE. 

The news of the surrender of Missolunghi, Anatolica 
and the castle of Lepanto is confirmed. General Chureh 
has resigned the command of the Greek army, and gone 
to Egina to corfer with the president of Greece on the 
Appointment of the president’s brother, Angostino d’Is- 
trias, which had already given offence to prince Ypsilanti. 
The troops lately commanded by general Church have 


d@ euvres even after the Christian faith | new state proposed, it appears, is to comprise, on the 

continent, all the territory south of a line to be drawn 
from the gulph of Volo to the gulph of Ambracicus 
or Arta, (the Sinus Ambracicus of the ancients). Negro- 
pont and the Cyclades are also to form part of the 
new territory, which will thus be powerful and ex- 
tensive. 


An annual tribute is tobe paid to the Porte, 
which is to have a nominal supremacy. The gov- 


ernment is to be monarchical and hereditary in_ the 


family raised to the supreme power. The first Christian 
prince is to be chosen by three powers, but he is not to 
be a member of the reigning families of Russia, France, 
or Great Britain. 

AUSTRIA AND MORROCO. 
In consequence of the failure of negotiations which 
have been pending between Austria and the Morroqueen 
government, as to the detention of a vessel of the former 
power, the commander of the Austrian squadron disem~ 
barked his crews, and made an attack on two Moorish 
brigs of war that were moored near the town of Larache 
and succeeded in burning one to the water’s edge, an 
left the other full of rocket holes. They were attacked 
by the Arabs without loss, but on re-embarking they lost 
22 men, in consequence of the rising of the sea. 
WEST INDIES. 
Piistress at Barbadoes.—A meeting most Ay omy 
attended, was held at Barbadoes, on the 19th > at 
which resolutions were passed, representing that there 
was not food sufficient in the island to supply the inhabi- 
tants for more than two months, and directing a petition 
to be prepared and presented to the president, ‘praying 
his honor for the reasons herein stated, to permit and en- 
courage, by proclamation or otherwise, the importation 
of the necessary supplies of flour, bread, potatoes, rice, 
corn, corn meal, peas, beans, and grain of every deseri 
tion, from the United States of America, and other fo- 
reign ports, 

SPAIN, 
sy letters from Madrid, to the ist June, it appears 
that an entire change has taken place in the Spanish 
ministry. Count d’ Ofaliais said to be appointed minis- 
ter tor foreign affairs; M. Argina minister of justice; 
gen. Quesado minister of war; the marquis Almenara 
minister of finances; the minister of marine is not named, 
Some .¢w disturbances were apprehended in Catalonia, 
PORTUGAL, 

The papers are still filled with horrid details of the 
doings of Miguel, whose barbarity increases with the 
number of victims. A lady of respectability has been 
poisoned for refusing to draw her property from the 
English funds for the use of the usurper. In Lisbon a 
party of villians, headed by a priest, were scouring the 
streets, insulting and attacking all persons opposed to 
Miguel, and proceeded so far as to induce even the 
friends of the “angelic sovereign,” to attack them in 
turn. It is stated that a number of persons, on their 
removal to other prisons, have been murdered at Lisbon 
and Oporto. Indeed, the despair of the prisoners had 
arisen to such « pitch, that they defied their jaijors by 
singing the hymn of Don Pedro, and by proclaiming the 
legitimate queen Donna Maria II. Piquets of calvary 
had been added to the regular force that guards the pri- 
son. 

The island of Terceira still bravely holds out. Coufit 
Villa Flor has proceeded thither to take command in 
person, and it 1s said the young queen will shortly ar- 
rive attended by her council, appointed by her father, 
consisting of the marquis of Palinella, the marquis of 
Valenca, and M. Guerreiro, ancient minister of justices 
under the cortes, Another account says she will re- 
main in England to wait events. 

A Madeira paper of June 19th, says—There is a re- 
port that a wae g officer residing at Terceira, aod Mr. 
A. of this island, offered the gallant commander of ‘Ter- 
ceira, Cabrejra, one million to give up the island to Don 
Miguel. His answer was the arrest and shipment of the 
former, and the hanging of the Jatter. 

BUENOS AYRES. 

The city on the 9th of June, still held out against the 
troops of Rosas, who appears resolved to reduce it by a 
siege, instead of making forcible entry. The sufferings 





€n possession of the strong passes of Maconoro, 
when thev intercepted large quantities of provisions, The 


of the people for the want of provisions, were extreme, 
their scanty supplies being procured from the adjacent 
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country, in which agriculture has been greatly neglected 
in consequence of the war, by a commission assisted by 

overnment, whose purveyors were aided by bodies of 
armed men. There are rumors as to negotiations for 
we the principal agent in affecting which will be gen. 
Thomas Guido, whom it is said, will be the new governor 
in the changed order of things. Should peace be effect- 
ed, a fine market is anticipated for flour, &c. 

An expedition against Santa Fe, consisting of about 400 
men, has been despatched by Lavalle, supposed with 
a view of 24. the attention of the troops before 
Buenos Ayres; and said that gen. Lopez had left the 
army to watch the proceedings of the invaders of bis 
territory. A Buenos Ayrean bulletin states that 4,000 
head of cattle had already been captured, and arrived at 
the capital. 

The Buenos Ayrean vessels captured by the Freénch 

uadron have been given up, on condition that the citizens 
of France should not be compelled to perform military 
duty—Jeaving the insults offered to the French flag to be 
settled between the two governments. The decree of 
the 22d May, declaring the city under martial law, has 
been revoked. 

COLOMBIA. 

The election of members of the congress to make a 
new constitution for Colombia, has resulted in the selec- 
tion of gentlemen eminent for talents and respecta- 
bility. They have published a manifesto of their senti- 
ments, which contains the most liberal republican doc- 
trines—liberty of religion—liberty of the press—repre- 


sentative government, a vigorous executive and whole- | 


some laws. 
PERU, 
A minor revolution took place in Lima on the 20th of 
April, which was quickly quelled and the ringleaders 
secured: a major revolution was expected. 





BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAIL ROAD. 

The American of Tuesday fast says—We have the 
gratification to lay before the stockholders in this compa- 
ny, and the public at large, the following interesting state- 
ment in regard to the cost of this noble and important 
work, in which the character of our city for bold enter- 
prize is not less concerned than our commercial prospe- 
rity, and that of the district which it traverses. It is 
well known that the original computed cost of this rail- 
way was estimated at $20,000 a mile. This computation 
made, as in every new enterprize of this sort, under cir- 
cumstances which allowed only an approximation to the 
truth, is, however, nearly certain to be verified in the 
first sixty-six miles, contained between Baltimore and 
the Point of Rocks. That distance will be traverse: 
by a complete road (including rails and the laying of the 
same) at an expense of $1,477,476, being an average of 
$22,386 per mile. Even this very inconsiderable excess 
over the original computation, arises from no error in 
the latter, but from a change in the plan of the work in 
two very important particulars, in which, after mature 
deliberation, it was decided that the advantage resulting 
would much more than compensate for the additional ex- 
pense: weallude to the substitution of substantial mounds 
of earth for wooden viaducts over valleys, and ot stone 
bridges for wooden ones over streams; alterations which, 
itis obvious, add materially to the cost. That notwith- 
standing this the original estimate should scarcely be ex- 
ceeded, is a matter complimentary to the board and its 
engineers, and auguring well for the future progress of 
the work. It is a circumstance to which we beg a par- 
ticular attention, that of $949,476, the cost of graduation 
and ma on the first sixty-six miles, the sum of 
$488,390 will be expended on the first thirteen miles. 

This extraordinary expenditure, which was produced 
nbs desire to bring the road into town at a point suita- 
ble to existing improvements, and on a dead level, and 
which may be said therefore, in a certain sense, not to 
have been essential to the enterprise, is accom -anicil how- 
ever by the not less important fact, that on the re satning 
divisions the graduation and masonry will be done at an 
average cost of $8,699 per mile. 

The first step is the most difficult, according to the 
saying; and the reason is obvious. Many things are to 
be learned for the first time; in many more, essential im- 
provements are suggested in the progress of the work, 


a SS a ase nam ain 





The diffieuities being the same, every work, therefore, 
naturally costs lessas it proceeds. To judge from the 
promptitude with which the instalments have been paid, 
the stockholders anticipate within a reasonable period 
the completion of the road to a point where it must im- 
mediately become profitable. We are pleased to learn 
that wages have experienced avery considerable fall, and 
the harvest already gathered, with that which at present 
begins to load the soil, gives promise of cheap wages 
during the ensuing year. ‘The “deep cut” is advancing 
with a much augmented speed. 
OFFICE OF THE BOARD OF ENGINEERS, 
July 20th, 1829. ¢ 

To Philip E. Thomas, esq. 

President of the Baltimore and Ohio railroad Co, 

Str: In pursuance of your request of yesterday, we 
herewith furnish you a statement of the probable cost of 
the rail-road, from its intersection with Pratt street in 
the city of Baltimore, to the forks of the Patapsco River 
(25 miles from this city)—the data tor which have been 
(leduced from the two abstracts of the superintendent, 
now in the possession of the board. ° 

The items of expense are as follow, viz: on the first 
division—{extending from Pratt street to the Frederick 

turnpike at Ellicott’s mills, and inclading 4,156 
poles==12 99-100 miles,) 
Graduation and masonry, 
making $37,597 per mile. 
| 2d division—(extending from Ellicott’s, 
mills to the forks of the Patap- 
| sco, and ineluding 37357 poles 
=s11 68-100 miles,) » 
Graduation and mason 
making $10,288 per mile. 

The average cost of graduation and masonry on the 
two first divisions may, therefore with perfect confidence 
in its sufficiency, be assumed at $24,670 per mile; for it 
will be perceived, by a reference to the abstracts alluded 
to, that the above estimate is based on the present con- 
tract prices (as exhibited in the abstracts) only when 
such prices are known to be adequate to the accomplish- 
ment of the work; and that wherever a doubt has arisen 
as to the sufficiency of those prices, a sum believed to 
be sufficient has been added to the contract prices. 

In further accordance with your wishes we subjoin an 
estimate of the maximum cost of the road from the forks 
of the Patapseo to the Point of Rocks—the same being 
predicated on the cost of construction already imeurred 
on the first and second divisions.—viz: 
12 miles at $10,288 per mile, 

yg ss © 8,000 sé sé 
121-3 * down Bush creek at $5,000 per mile, 
a: > to the point of rock, at $8,000 ** 

Wooden viaduct across the Monocacy, 

including masonry and embankment, 





; 
\ 


$488,390 


$120,165 





$123,256 
72,000 
61,667 
64,000 


20,000 


66 miles from Baltimore at $14,386 per mile, $949,476. 

To which it we add the cost of materials for rails and 
the laying of the same, which we believe will not ex- 
ceed $8,000 per mile for a double set of tracks, we have 
the average cost of the first 66 miles at $22,386 per mile 
—or the total cost of that portion of the road between 

Jaltimore and the Point of Rocks = $1,477,476. 

The principal causes to which may be ascribed the 
enhaneed cost of the first and second divisions of the rail 
road, beyond what was originally estimated, have ona 
tormer occasion been enumerated; and it ean easily be 
shewn that but for the substitution of works of amore 
permanent nature than were at first contemplated (to say 
nothing of the great advance in the price of labor, &e. ) 
the average cost of the first 66 miles, would not have ex- 
ceeded $20,000 per tile. 

Which is respectiully submitted, 
S. H. LONG, 
i. KNIGHT, 
WM. GIBBS MeNEILL. 
TREATIES. 

A discussion which, for the present at ieast, must be 
considered as speculative, has occupied the attention of 
a number of journals, viz: as to the power of the presi- 
i dent, to negociate away an act of congress.—The argu- 


(Signed) 
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a, © 
efore, tis founded upon the following provision of the con- ally provided for. Suppose, that, to prevent the pro- 
m the ation: ; gress of population in the United States, a president 
paid, rt. 11, see. 2. “The president shall have power by and two thirds of the senate should, by treaty, agree, 
eriod 4 with the advice and consent of the senate, to make} on the modest demand of Great Britain, that all males 
it im. aties, provided two-thirds of the senators present, con-| should be emasculated in the United States at_ the 
learn :?? Be. ' | time of their birth, (according to the principles of 
» and Art. VI, part g. All treaties made, or which shall be! Pharoal’s dceeree), must that be submitted to—would 
esent ude, under the authority of the United States, shail be | here be no other legal way of putting down this ‘*en- 
rages » supreme law of the land; and the judges in every | preme low,” but in withholding the pay of the pres 
lcing te shall be bound thereby, any thing in the constitution | sident an senate? And what ts the difftrence between 
laws of any state notwithstanding.” | Pharoalh’s decree, m that respect, from his other decree 
This view of the question appears to us to present) requiring the Israelites to ‘‘make bricks wethout straw?” 
é eroom for doubt or argument. The president may} What the value of productive power, without power to 
readily overrule an act of congress, by treaty, 80 | sustain’ But either, or both, it seems, may be done 
as foreign nations are concerned, provided he can) away by the president and senate, if not incurrimg an ap- 
0, evail upon two-thirds of the senate to ratily that treaty | propriation of money. Pshaw!—It such is the authority 
we his is the only check, the only security; whether it is vested, it is well to look out for an asylum in the bosom 
t of Jequate to the purpose, isa matter we leave to the de-} of the S‘angel” king, Don Miguel, of Portugal. 
t in sion of others. Ev. ReeisTEr. } 
ver It may, however, be contended by some, that the fol-| ee 
Pen bwing portions of the coustitution, present a sufficient | _ DINNER TO MR, M‘LANE, . 
nt, wrier to an undue exercise of power: Wilminston, ( Del.) July, 28. My. M‘Lane being on 
Art. 1. see. 8. ‘*Congress shall have power to lay and} the eve o! departure upon his embassy to England, was 
ist ollect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises,”’ Kc. | invited by anumber of his persoual and political friends 
ick Same Art. sec. VII. “AIi bills for raising revenue} of this piace and the neighborhood, to partake of a pub- 
63 all originate in the house of representatives, &c.” lic dinner, in testumony of thei respect for his private 
In relation to the first of these quotations, it must be | worth, and admiration ot lus public services, at such time 
90 emembered that the power given therem to congress, | as should best suit his convenience, previous to his depar- : 
just be exercised subject to treaties which are the ev-\ ture, According! Wednesday last was agreed upon as * 
eme law of th land. | the time, when an elegant dinner was served up by Mr. : 
The restriction combined in the second would be inop- | Alexander Porter, at the Town Hall.—Gen. Joha Cald- 
rative, unless money were required to carry a treaty in- | weil was cailed upon to preside upon the occasion, and 
oeffect, a case which seldom occurs. Many very im-| was assisted by Aichurd H. Bayard, as vice president. 
3 portant commercial and other privileges may be given to} After the cloth was remoy ed, the following, among other 
ny and all nations, without the payment of money. The | toasts, were drunk:— 
e hole revenue arising from toreign commerce may at The president of the United States. 
2 pnce be ceded away by treaty. The house of represen-} The memory of Washington. 
t atives might, it is true, retaliate by withholding supplies The judiciary of the United States,—It should be as 
l or the support of government; but this would be ades-| free from the taint of party, asthe reproach of feeble- 
; erateremedy—would bring the government to a stand, | ness, 
and throw the machine into confusion. Our guest—The hon. Louis M‘Lane whose talents and 


The above remarks rest entirely upon the supposition 
that the president could contro! two-thirds of the senate. 
Vithout that aid, it is very clear he could do nothing; but 
with it, he could make all the treaties, not requiring 
money, he pleased, and at the same time be periectls 
cure from responsibility, however, corrupt hi) 
might be; for by Art. Ill. Sec. 5, Part 6, it 
that ‘the senate shall bave the sole power to try all irm- 
peachments. ” 

Whether the patriotism and fidelity of one-third of the 
senate are a sufficient check upon the executive a 
sufficient security against the evils we have ailuded to, 
are questions we do not desire to discuss, and have mere- 
ly glanced at the points in controversy, principally with 
the view of notifying our readers, of the *‘things that are 
passing. ”? | Phiiad. Aurora. 

(Ithas been rumored, (but we have not believed it, 
that much legal advice was lately sought upon the pom 
stated in the preceding article; and that such was th: 
conclusion of the ‘‘gentlemen of the law.” Ifthe pre- 
sident and senate are omnipotent in the manner suggesi- 
ed, it ishigh time that the people should fully under- 
stand it. ‘Treaties, surely, in their ordinary operation, 
are the “supreme law of the land,” but they may noi 
interfere with previously existing laws, except as speci- 
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*The manner in which this quotation is made, raust 
lead into error. The fwhoie oi part 2, art. VI reads 
thus— 

This constitution, and the laws of the United Siates, 
which shall be made in pursuance thereof; and all tea- 
les made, or which shal} be made, under the authority 
of the United States, shali be the supreme law of the 
land: and the judges in every state shail be bound there- 
Y, any thing in the constitution or laws of any state to the 
contrary notwithstanding. ; 

_ Which evidently shews a precedence in the constitu- 
lion and laws of the land, and manifests an undoubted | 
intention, that the treaty-making power should exist) 
ony in conformity with the constitution and the law—| 
= with the provisions of the first as much as in the es-| 
ablished rules of the last. 





| after it had sufficsently subsided, Mr. M‘Lane arose and 
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moral torce has sustained him amidst the collisions of 
party, and secured to him ultimately the confidence of his 
government and of his country. 

This toast was received with a burst of applause, and 


made th tollowing remarks. 
Mr. president and teliow eitizens:— 

[have veither the inclination nor the power to make 
you a speech. ‘Lhe occasion of our meeting and the 


emotions to whichit givesrise, excite too much sensibili- 
ty with me for rhetorical display. Yet, 1 cannot allow 
this mark of your kindness to pass, without returning to 
you my heartfelt thanks. 

I do not permit myselfto look upon this scene with a 
politeai eye; that would be unworthy the oceasion. Line 
dulge only those reflections immediatel; incident to the 
day. Jam standing 6n the soil of my native state, shar- 
ing the public hospitality of my friends in a town, to 
Which thirty three years ago, f came a boy passing on to 
a destiny in the hands of Providence! Here I have grown 
to manhood, and gone so far through life indebted for 
whatever of public distinction and private enjoyment 
which have fallen to my lot, more to the flattering and 
forbearing kindness of my friends and fellow citizens, 
than to ay own merit; and here too L have formed ties and 
contracted duties dearest to. the lruman heart. 

L find soysell in the midst of the companions of my 
youth, of the patrons and friends (and their descendants, ) 
of my early dawn, and of my riper years,—of those who 
fostered my young aspirations, and have steadHy sustain- 
ed my private and public course, and in whose welfare I 
feel the deepest solitude. 

Calleu by anew and responsible publie destiny, to sepa 
rate from all these, for an indefinite period, perhaps 
torever—l am how receiving at their hands a manifesta- 
uon of regard well calculated to soothe the pain of see 
paration from one’s treads and pauve country. Believe 
me, my iriends, Urat this act ol kindness deeply pene- 
trates my heart; it wdl acco. .pany me throughout our 
separation, and prove a lasting source of pride and con- 
solation in every vicissitude., It assures me that I have 
not mistaken cr overrated the hearts of my tellow-citi- 
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zens; and that to the favor which has so long sustained 
the father, he may safely recommend the fotere inte- 
rests of those most dear to him. 

_ Deeply impressed with the fresh proof of your dispo- 
sition to forget or overlook the numerous collisions 
which necessarily arise mn the intercourse of actual life, 
can truly add that, in this moment of our separation, I 
earry with me those feelings only which it becomes a 
— maghanimity to remember. All others, if in- 

eed I ever had them, I desire here to lay down on this 
social altar. I can recollect only the many virtues and 
merits of my friends, and offer up my fervent prayers for 
the prosperity of their town and state, and for their in- 


dividual happiness and welfare. 
Without detaining you longer, therefore, I beg leave 


to give you a toast. 
he = of Wilmington and of the state of Deia- 
ware—May the blessings of heaven attend all their en- 
terprizes. 
mestic industry and internal improvements—What 
isthe common interest of all can scarcely be called the 
exclusive rag of a party. 

The middle states— [hey have not the costly produc- 
tions of the south; or the marine wealth of the east, but 
they have the temper and the power, to preserve the bal- 
ance of the empire. 

The memories of Jay and Hamilton,—the able coad- 
jutors of the venerable Madison. 

Our commercial treaty with Great Britain; if talents, 
uprightness and patriotism can command success, we 





ee 
ee 


nate every white west of the Flint river, and when tro, 
should be sent to fight them they would retire to 
swamps and die toa man fighting tor the soil of thy 
fathers. The agent, not putting fsufficient confidence; 
these reports, felt no alarm, until an old, respectal 
chief, in whom he had always put the utmost confideng 
and who had always manifested for him the great 
friendship, came to him and toid him, in confidenee, th 
the report was true, and that he himselt was a membe 
of the secret council which passed the aforesaid rego} 
tion, and that he voted for it, but that he had so 
friendship for him, the agent, that he could not recone) 
it to his conscience so tar to violate his faith as to » 
him sacrificed without apprising him of his danger, 

Thus much having heretofore become public, no in} 
ry can accrue from the repetition of it; but some othe 
communication which the chief made to the agent, { 
prudential reasons, perhaps had best not be made tg 
public, as they appertain to the safety of the agent. Th 
chief also stated that deputations had been sent to th 
Cherokees, the Choctaws and Seminoles, to solicit they 
concurrence in sentiment and action with them, th 
Creeks, but that none but the Cherokees had been hear 
from, and that they concurred; that Ross, the presidey 
was preparing a talk for his nation, advising them neve 
to give up their land, but to kill every white man wh 
crossed the line.” 

gC? The Raleigh N. C. Star says that a gentlema 
arnived there confirms the facts stated in the Columby; 
Enquirer and reports—that col. Crowell, the agent, hi 


are sure of a favorable one with the court of St. James. | been compelled to leave his place of residence among the 4 
The new mission to England: may it result in benefits | Indians, and fly to Columbus for safety, and that the mili. 


to our country equal to the merits of our minister, and 
as lasting as our remembrance of his private worth and 
public services. 

Each of the toasts was succeeded by a martial air, play- 
ed by a superior band of music provided for the oc- 
casion, and the company separated at an early hour, 
much gratified with the incidents of the day. 





INDIAN AFFAIRS. 

Milledgeville, ( Geo.) July 25.—We giye an extract 
from the Columbus Enquirer, by which it will be seen 
that the Indians are not disposed to yield a peaceable 
possession of the territory claimed by this state. We 
connot help believing, however, that the accounts are 
considerably exaggerated—indeed we have been informed 
that letters from Columbus express this opinion. Never- 
theless, as threats of hostilities have been used, it be- 
comes the proper authorities to be vigilant in watching 
the progress of this spirit, and prudent in adopting pre- 
cautionary measures against its effects. It is reported 
that one hundred regulars from the arsenal near Au- 
gusta, and several hundred from Alabama and the Flori- 
das, have been ordered by general McComb to the agen- 
cy. Should the reports which are in circulation prove to 
be true, this force will require to he largely rein‘orced 
by volunteers, or drafts from the militia. In this event, 
where wil} the funds be found to equip them for the field, 
since the Central bank may reasonably be supposed to 
have almost, or quite exhausted the amount placed in its 
vaults? We trust, however, the whole affair will prove 
tobea mere “flash in the pan’’—and that the Indians 
will see the necessity of submitting in peace to their in- 
evitable destiny. [ Statesman. 

Cotumbus, ily 18.—Much alarm has been excited in 
this place by some recent movements ofa hostile charac- 
ter among the Indians. Several secret councils have been 
held in the Creek nation, with a view, it is believed, of 
peng war-like operations against the frontier settle- 
ments. in consequence of the general apprehension of 
danger, some of our citizens on Wednesday last visited 
the Creek agent.at fort Mitchell, for the purpose of ob- 
taining whatever information he might possess in relation 
tothe anticipated difficulties. The following is furnish- 
ed us by one of the gentlemen who held conversation 
with him. 

“The agent stated that there had been several secret 
couticils held by the chiefs; that he had been informed 
by several Indians that they, the Indians m these coun- 
cils, had resolved to stay and die upon their soil; that 
they had also resolved to kill him, the agent, and wage 
a war ofextermination upop the frontiers, and assassi- 














tary have been called out to guard the place; that all the 
frontier settlers are moving away; that the war-like 
movements of the Indians have caused great excitement; 
and that suitable preparations for defence were making. 

The public will watch with great interest, the pro 
eress of events. We have long feared some awful calamity 
to the Indians from the too much haste used to obtain 
possession of their lands—and the stand lately taken by 
the president in relation to this people, leaves them the 
only alternative of peaceably departing from their pres: & 
ent possessions, or*of perishing in the attempt to de 
fend them. We hope thatthey will pursue the former 
—but, and if so, the disgrace on our country must be 
eternal, if they shall remain subject in their new location 
to those jarring conflicts of right and expediency, which 
have brought about their present unhappy condition. J 
They cannot hope for peace «nd safety much longer east 
of the Mississippi—abstract questions must give way (0 
the force of circumstances; let them then depart ina cer- 
tain beliet that they will find a resting place in the west, 
and Jaads that shall be truly and indisputably their own. 
But without such belief, they ought not to remove. 





FOREIGN MONIES, WEIGHTS & MEASURES. 
General index of the foreign monies, weights and mea- 
sures, with comparisons and explanations. By Dr. 

Kelly. 

It should be observed, that ali the comparisons and ex- 
planations of foreign measures are here computed ac- 
cording to the new Britis: imperial standard, whichis 
about tiree per cent. larger than the Winchester mea-— 
suré, or more nearly, 31 gallons, bushels, &c. ol the 
new, answer to 32 of the old. Hence to reduce im- 
perial measure tc Winchester measure, add the thirty 
first part to the number of gallons, &c.—and tor the re- 
verse operation, substract the thirty second part. The 
contrary calculation must of course, be observed with re- 
gard to prices. But these several proportions can only 
be stated with perfect accuracy in a regular treatise 00 
metrology, and as this index is merely intended to ge 
general illustrations, all minute fractions are omitted. 

Alberts dollar, a money used in Libau and Riga, worth 
about 4s. 6d. sterling. : 

Aigueire, acorn measure in Portugal, answering to 
three imperial gallons. 4 

Arroba, a Spanish weight, answering to 254 ibs. avout» 
dupvis. 

Barrel or tunna, a corn measure in Sweden, answer 
ing to 44 imperial bushels. Barrel is also a weight for 
flour in America and weighs 196 lbs, avoirdopors. 
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roiggeau, acorn measure in Bordeaux, containing 24 


, eae, the 100th part of a coin.—It is of va- 


according to the unit. : 
“ aoyepowrs daibate at Marseilles, Nice, &c. an- 


i. 7 to 44 imperial bushels. 


twort, acorn measure in Russia, which contains | 


: Is. 

wank —w money, the 100th part of the rouble. 

ic ier, a Spanish coin, and intrinsically worth 4s. 33d. 
it is generally valued at 4s. 6d. ‘The paper dollar of 
ange in Spain is worth 36d. sterling, and at Leghorn 


) ld coin in Holland, of extensive use in the 
ro Nahas worth about 9s. 4d. sterling. ‘here are 
ious other ducats in different countries in gold, silver 
Aan ol a corn measure in Spain, containing about 
bushel 44 gallons imperial measure; there are how- 
r different sized fanegas; thus there are the large, 
ar, and the ie 3 fanega, which are to each 
he 10 and 9 nearly. 
eh gg corn aaaare at Corrunna, about 3} im- 
llons. 
in, coin and money of account in various countries, 
Holland it is also called the guilder, and is worth 
put Zid. sterling. It is divided in Holland into 20 sti- 
of 16 pfennings each; but in other countries inte 60 
utzers. Fis. Gr. means at Dantzic, Florins, and 
shem.—The Netherland guilder is divided into 100 
nts, and is equal to the florin in exchange. 
ranc, a silver com and money account in France and 
per places. [t is generally yalued at 10d. sterling, 
hich is something above its intrinsic value. 
rosche, a money of account in various parts of Ger- 
ny, and of different values; 24 generally make the rix 
lar. 
Grote, half the Dutch stiver, and at Hamburg half the 
} or shilling. 
Goulder, also called Guidon, a money of Holland, 
e florin. The gold gulder is much used in the corn 
Je, and is reckoned worth 2§ stivers, or about 30d, 
rling. 
Guilder, current, a money of the Netherlands, seven 
which will equal six guilders of exchange. 
lalster, a corn measure in the Netherlands answer- 


g toabout 64 gallons imperial measure. 


Hectolitre, the principal corn measure of France, an- 
ering to 2? imperial bushels. 

pees corn measure in Turkey, containing 74 impe- 
al gallons. 

Kilogramme, the principle weight in France, answer- 
gto 2lb. Soz. 4dr. avoirdupois. j 
Kreutzer or Creutzer, a small coin and money of ac- 
unt in Germany and other northern nations, In Aus- 
a it is at present worth about 7d sterling. 

Last, a large measure for corn in Holland, Germany, 
. varying trom {0 to 12 imperial quarters. 

Livre, an imaginary money of France, and several other 
intries. It is generally considered of the same value 
the france. In Italy it is called the bira, and is mostly 
ided into 100 centimes. 

Lof, a corn measure in Libau and Riga, containiag 


Mout 1 7-8 bushels imperial measure. 


Malter, a corn measure in many parts of Germany; 
Frankfort it answers to four imperial bushels. 
Maravedi, a small money of account in Spain, 34 of 
ich make the real or rial. 
Metze, a corn measure in Fiume and Trieste, answer- 
gto 1? imperial bushel nearly. 
Milrea, a money of account ne exchange in Portugal, 
orth about 5s. 7d. sterling. 
ma, acorn measure in Genoa, equal to about three 
ishels, three gallons imperial. 
udde, acorn measure in Holland, answering former- 
to of English bushels; but in the new system of the 
etherlands the mudde is reckoned the same as the 
ctolitre. 
aolo, a money ot Italy, worth about 5d. sterling. 
nee a Spanish silver coin; one fifth of the hard 


Pezza, the dollar of exchange at Leghorn, worth about 


: Sterling, 





| 





Quintal Metrique, a French weight of 100 kilogram. 




































































ng answering to 2204 lbs. avoirdupois, or 2 cwt. less, 
34 Ibs. 


Quintal,a Spanish weight of 4 arrobas, or 100 Castilian 


pounds; answering to about 1014 Ibs. avoirdupois. It is 
also a corn measure at Bordeaux, containing about 2 ime 
perial bushe}s. 


Real, a Spanish money of different values. —The real 


Velloa is the most common and is worth about 21-2d. 


sterling, 20 such reals make the hard dollar. 

Rix-dollar, or thaler, a coin and money of account in 
most northern nations. It is of different value and va- 
riously divided. 

Rouble, a money of Russia, which has varied conside- 
rably in value, viz: from 3s, 2d. down to 9d. sterling; 10d. 
is its present price. 

Rubbio, a corn measure in Ancona, answering to near 
ly an imperial quarter. 

Sacco, a corn measure of Leghorn, containing about 2 
imperial bushels. 

cudo, an Italian coin, worth about 4s. 4d. sterling. 

Sotler, 4 corn measure in France, answering to about 
14 imperial bushels. 

Sheffel, a corn measure at Dantzic, answering to about 
i4 imperial bushel. {t varies, however, in several parts 
of Germany. ; 

Skilling, a division of the rix-dollar. In Sweden it is 
the 48th part, and is divided into 12 rundestecken. 

Soma, acorn measure ia the Venitian states, answer+ 
ing to 23 imperial bushels. ; 

Stajo, acorn measure in Italy, of various dimensions. 
In Friuli and Trieste, it answers to about 2} imperial 


| bushels. 


Stiver, a money of Holland, worth nearly 1d. sterling. 
It is 1-20th of the florin or guilder, and is divided into 
18 pfennings, or 12 deniers. 








, CASE OF YuIAS WATKINS. 

July Si. he grand jury handed in a paper to the 
court containing the reasons which prevented them from 
returning the bill charging Dr. Watkins with forgery, as 
a truce bill. i Jaalis 


The counsel for the United States moved the court to 
deliver the opinion, which it had been stated by the court 
was sieeered, on the demurrer to the indictment for 
falsely altering, &c. abstract B, on the question argued 
before the court, on that indictment, whether such al- 
teration in the manner, and with the intent, charged in 
that indictment amounted to forgery at common law. 
This motion was overruled by the court, because— 

“That case had been decided, and is not now juadicial- 
ly before the court—and because although one of the 
judges, supposing that it might be necessary in that cause 
to give an opinion upon the question alluded to in this 
motion, had written an opinion which would perhaps 
have been delivered as the opinion of the court, ift it 
had been necessary, at that time, to give an opinion upon 
that point. Yet two of the judges were not perfectly 
satisfied with that opinion, and were desirous of further 
time to consider it—and finding it to be unnecessary, re- 
fused to give the opinion for that reason—and because 
it would have been unnecessary to commit the court upon 
avery important point which might have afterwards 
arisen in the trial of the case. And forthe same reason the 
court now refuses to give an opinion upon that point.” 

Mr. Key then submitted another motion as follows: 

“That the court instruct the grand jury upon the law in 
reference to the said abstract C beimg sucha paper as 
could be the subject of forgery at common law, and 
whetherthe facts and intents charged in the former in- 
dictment for the alteration of abstract B, and stated in 
the indictment now submitted to the court, and about to 
be sent up to the grand jury for the alteration of abstract 
C, amounted to forgery at common law or not. Also to 
instruct them, that it was the duty of the grand jury, if 
they found the facts and intent as charged in the indiet- 
ment, to find it, notwithstanding it contained the word 
‘torged.’ ” 

The court refused to instruct the grand jury as re- 
ferring for their reasons to the opinion already given up- 
on the motion to instruct the grand jury in a former case; 
for although all the reasons for refusing it in that case do 
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not exist in the present, yet many of them do, and in 
their opinion sufficient to make it their duty to overrule 
the motion. 

Some conversation took place onthe subject of the trials 
in the other cases, when it wasagreed between the coun- 
self to adopt the suggestion made by M. Coxe, on “Wed- 
nesday, and to try the whole of the cases together, by 
onejury. The proposition as made by Mr. Coxe was, 
that he would take the first twelve persons on the grand 
jury lest; or would take the presidents and cash ers of 
the banks in the District, with one exception, and make 
up the deficiency out of the most respectable merchants 
on the Pennsylvania avenue; or he would agree to take 
a list of all the merchants on the avenue, and let the 
counsel on each side strike off one alternately, until the 
number should be reduced to twelve. The counsel sub- 
sequently agreed upon a jury; to whom the cases, should 
be committed, without challenge; and the jury were then 
discharged until Monday. | Journal. 

From the National Intelligencer of Aug. 4. This 
case, fof Tf. Watkins] which, because of the confessed 
culpability of the defendant, mays persons at a distance 
have viewed as very sunple, and therefore easily settled; 
but which, from the legal difficulties, that many cases, 
apparently simple, often present in the course of their 
adjudication; from the delay consequent on a strict adhe- 
rence to the forms or the technicalities of law, which can 
never be dispensed with or disregarded without danger 
to personal rights and the impartial administration of 
justice; from the variety of legal questions raised in the 
course of the prosecution, which could not’ be prevent- 
ed or evaded by the bench, but which must, the right 
being claimed, be each argued at great length by the 
counsel, then decided by the court with all the delibera- 
tion, research, careful preparation, and aceuracy due to 
their own characters, to the weight of their responsibility, 
and to the rights of the accused 61 the one hand as well 
as those of the public on the other—this case, which, 
fromthese impediments and the time necessarily con- 
sumed in the two trials which proved abertive, has been 
so long pending, seems now im a lair way to be soon 
finally disposed of, 

By the agreement of the counsel on both sides, on Fri- 
day last, it was arranged that @ut of eighteen citi- 
zens Who should be summoned to attend the court yes- 
terday morning, twelve should be empannelled without 
challenge, to try the three pend ng indictments against 
Dr. Watkins. Accordingly, the following weve the 


twelve who first appeared and answered, and were sworn | 


in as the jury, viz: 
Daniel Carroll, 
Peter Lenox, 
Lewis Carbery, 
David English, 
John Kurtz, F. A. Russell, 
W. Smoot, E. Gilman. 

To this jury, as was agreed, ali three of the pending 
cases were submitted for trial, viz: the 30U and the 750 
dollar case of Mr. Paulding {in which new trials had 
been granted) and the 2000 dollar case of Mr. Harris; and 
the indictment, in each case, being read to the jury, the 
trial proceeded. ‘The examination o! witnesses was 
completed at 3 o’clock, and the court adjourned. 

From the National Journal of Aug. 5 —Vhe evidence 
and pleadings in this case, closed yesterday about half 
past 1 o’clock, Mr. Hill being the only additional witness 
examined, when Mr. Key sooved the court to instruct 
the jury, in the same form and substance as it instructed 
the jury in the 500 dollar case. The instruction, is in 
effect, that if the fraudulent intent and the acts set forth 
in the indictment are considered by thejury as proved by 
the ‘testimony, itis not material whether the fraud was 
perpetrated ir his official character as fourth auditor, or 
in his private capacity, but that, in such case, the jury 
must return a general verdict of guilty. 

Mr. Coxe then moved some additional instructions, 


James Harvey, 
William Hewitt, 
Griffith Coombe, 
John P. Ingle, 


setting forth certain propositions as necessarily inducing | 


acquittal. 

he counsel for the United States took exception to 
two of the items contained in these additional instructions, 
principally on the ground that they were abstract pro- 
positions, immaterial to the case. Mr. Coxe, on tlie 


SS 
were material. Judge Cranch objected to the tw, 
positions on the ground that, in giving them as jing. 
tions to the jury, the court would be submitting of, 
and eo nomine, a question of law to the jury. He | 
also other objections which he stated. The two pro 
sitions, which are as follows, were then withdrawn: | 

‘That if the jury shall believe that the fourth ayg; 
had by law no authority to direct the disposition of 1, . 
in the hands of the navy agents, that the paymen, | 
them of the various drafts, was unauthorized and in t}, 
own wrong. 

“That wf the jury shall believe that the fourth ang 
had lawful power and authority to direct the appro 
tion of said moneys, that then the navy agents were boy 
to pay the official drafts of the fourth auditor, and pp 
other.” 

Mr. Key then submitted a prayer for an addition); 
struction to the court, to the effect that the subseqy 
settlement of these items in the accounts of the 
agents, did not sanction the drawing of the drafts by ) 
Watkins, nor change the fraudulent character of 
transactions. 

Mr. Coxe objected to the instruction prayed for, y 
some brief discussion took plice on the question, ay 
which, the court made a verb.) alteration, acceded ; 
the prayer of the counsel tor the United States. 

Mr. Key then prayed another mstruction setting fori 
that the payment of the drafts in New York and Bos 
did not take the offence out of the jurisdiction ot \j 
court. ‘To this prayer also Mr. Coxe objected, but 
ter some modification of the language of the instructig 
prayed for, the court granted the prayer. 

Che court then adjourned until 9 o’clock this morniy 
when the counsel for the United States will close th 
case. 

From the National Journal of Aug. 6. On the ope 
ing tf the court yesterday morning, Mr. Key address 
the jury, on the part of the United States, and occupied 
the court about two hours. Mr, Coxe made afew im 
servations im reply, and was shortly replied to by Mr 
Swann; afier which the jury retired at twenty minuty 
past 12 o’clock. At twenty minutes before 2 o’eclock th 
the jury retarned into court, and found the defend 
vuilty on each of the three indictments. 

The counsel! for the accused then entered notice ¢ 
motions for arrest of judgment and new trials in all ki 
cases. 





UNITED STATES vs. ANN ROYALL. 
| Circuit court ofthe Uniled States for Washington county, 
Friday, July 31, 1829. 

Judge Cranch delivered the opinion of the court, 
follows: 

The defendant has been convicted upon the secoul 
| count of this indictment, which is in the following words 
| **And the jurors aforesaid, upon their oath aforesaid, do 
| further present that the said Ann Royall, being an etl 

disposed person as aforesaid, aud a common sco!d ast 
| disturber of the peace of her honest and quiet neighbors, 
on the first day of Jane, in the year of our Lord wie 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-nine, as aforesaid, 4 
the county of Washington aforesaid, and on divers othe 
days and times, as well betore as after, was and yet 18 45% 
common scold and disturber of ihe peace and happiness 
of her quiet and honest neighbors residing in the counly & 
aforesaid:—and that the said Ann Royall on the said firs 
day of June, in the vear aforesaid, and on divers othe 
days and times, as wel) before as afterwards, in the ope 
and public streets in the city of Washington, in the cout 
ty aforesaid, did annoy and disturb the good people @ 
the United States residing in the county aforesaid, by let 
open, public, and common scolding, to the common ml 
sance of the good citizens of the United States residing 
within the county aforesaid, to the evil example of 3 
others in like cases offending and against the peace 4! 
government o) the United States.” * 

The counsel for the defendant has moved the court “ 

| arrest the judgment—and to grant a new trial, ay 

in support of the motion to arrest the judgment, 1" 

| contended, that the law for the punishment of comme 
scolds is quite obsolete in England, and never was 
| force in this country; that it isa barbarous and upusi® 




















the other hand, insisted that the propositions objected to! punishment, and therefore is prohibited by the bill 
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pees annexed to the constitution of Maryland, under 
right his indictment is framed 
whose supposed common law this indictment is framed. 
That the punishment of ducking was the appropriate and 
ishment by the common law oi England—and as 


language is said to signify the scolding stool; though now 
it is frequently corrupted into ducking stool, because the 
residue ot the judgment is, that, when she is placed there- 
im, she shall be plunged into the water for her punish- 













gate ' sonaiole of arranger is obsolete there, and never was} ment.” 3 Inst. 219. ae 
wae in use here, the law which considered scolding as an in- The authorities thus cited by Blackstone do not indi- 
igh dictable offence is obsolete also. ‘That the term scola is | cate any opinion that ducking is the only punishment, nor 
= pa of uncertain signification—that the offence is not well de- | even that it is an andispensadle part of the punishment. 
“Sa, gned in any adjudged case, nor in any elementary writer. |The argument drawn from the playtul expressions of 


nd in the 
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S the sheriff’s tourn, and punished by the cucking-stool.” 


Jacobs, in his Law Dictionary, says, “scolds, ina legal 
sense, are troublesome and angry women, who, by their 
brawling and wrangling amongst their neighbors, break 
the public peace, increase discord, and become a public 
nuisance to the neighborhood. They are indictable in 


In order to show that such was the only punishment which 
could be inflicted upon a scold, the counsel for the de- 














chiet justice Holt, in 6 Mod, 213, does not warrant so 
rave aconclusion. They were intended, perhaps, on- 
y to excite surprise by their exaggeration, for surprise, 
is sometimes an approximation to wit. Nor can sucha 
conclusion be drawn from the language ot Hawkins in 
the passages cited by Blackstone, (1 Hawk. 198, 200.) 
The first of those passages isthis: ‘‘Also it hath been 
said, that an indictment ot a common scold, by the words 


itional; fr , . : 

ate fendant cited Jacobs’ Dictionary (‘Tomlin’s) title ‘‘Cas- | communis rixairix, which seems to be precisely neces- 
the * tigatory for scolds,” where it is said, “‘a woman indicted | sary in every indictment of this kind, is good, though it 
ts by I for being a common scold, if convicted, shaii be sentenc- | conclude ad commune nocumentum diversorum, imstead 
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| is ducking; and Holt, when the exception was first made, 


ed to be placed on a certain engine of correction called 
the trebuckst,tumbrel, tymborella, castigutery, or cuck- 
ing-stool, which in Saxon signifies the scolding-stool; 
though now it is frequently corrupted into ducking-stool; 
because the vesidue of the judgment is, that when she 
is so placed therein, she shall be plunged im the water for 
her punishment.” 

And in the case of the Queen v. Foxby, 6 Mod. IL, 
the reporter says, ‘‘Note: @'e punishment of a ‘‘scold 


said, ‘it were better ducking in a T'rimity than in qa Mi- 
chaelmas terms.”” And in the same case in 6 Mod. 1738, 
itis said, **‘She was convicted by the justices of the peace 
at their quarter sessions at Maidstone, upon an indict- 
ment for being « common scold, and judgment that she 
should be ducked; whereupon she brought a writ of er- 























of omnium, &c, perhaps for this reason, because a com- 
mon scold cannot be a common nuisance.” The other 
passage cited is, (1 Hawk, 200.) As to the third point, 
viz: ‘‘In what manner common nuisances may be pun- 
ished itis said, that acommon scold is punishable by 
being put inthe ducking stool, ana there is no doubt but 
that whoever is convicted of another nuisance may be ji- 
ned and imprisoned. 

And the passage cited from 3 Inst, 219, seems rather 
tojustify a contrary conclusion. Lord Coke, is speak- 
ing of the different means of punishment; and after descri- 
bing the pil/ory and trumbrel, he says, “Trebuchet, or 
castigary namedin the statute of 51 U. 3. signifieth a 
cucking-stool; and trebucket properly is a pitfall, or 
down all, and in a law signifieth a stool that falleth down 
into a pit of water, for tbe punishment of the party tn it, 


1€ Open ee 

real ror,” “and hereupon the sheriff let her go at large, there } and cuck or guck, in the Saxon tongue signifieth to scold 
cupid being no fine or imprisonment in the judgment.” or érawl (taken from cuckhaw, or guckhaw, a bird, guo- 
few ohn And again in the same case, 6 Mod. 213, upon affida- } diose jurgat et rixature) and ing in that language (wa- 
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vits that she was so ill, that without danger of her life she 
could not come up to assign error in person according to 









ter) because she was for her punishment sowsed in the 
water; and others fetch it from cuckquean 1. pellex.”— 





the course of the court, “they enlarged the time till 
next term, to see how she would behave herself in the 


This citation does not justify an inference that the duck~ 
ing stoo] was an instrument appropriated to the punish- 










mean time; for Holt, Ch. Just, said, ducking would rath- | ment of scolds only. it says tor the punishment of the 
er harden than cure her, and if she were once ducked, | party and it reters tothe statute of 51 H. 3, stat 6, enti- . 
she would scold all the days of her life”’—a consequence | tied “Judicium Pillorie—a statute of the pillory and - 
which the court would hardly have inflicted upon the pub- | ¢umbrel, and of the assize of bread and ale.” ‘*A. D. 
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lic, if they could have avoided it by substituting fine and | 


imprisonment for ducking. From these authorities the 
counsel for the defendent concluded that ducking was 
the only punishment which could ever have been inflicted 
upon a scold by the common law. And to show that 
that punishment was obsolete in Englaud, he cited the 
following passage from Jucods’? Law Dictionary, title 
“ Catigatory.” 

“Though this punishment is now disused, a former 
editor of Jacob’s Dictionary (Mr. Morgan,) mentions 
that he remembers to have seen the remains of one (a 
ducking stool) on the estate of a relation of his in War- 
wickshire, consisting of a long beam or rafter, moving on 


1266,” by which it is enacted, that *‘it a baker or brew- 
er (¢raciatriz) be convict because he beth not observed 
the assize of bread and ale,” ‘‘partiatur judicium core 
poris, silicet, Pistor collistigium, et Braciatrix trebche- 
tum, vel castigacionem.” ‘The old translation in the 
Statute book is, ‘*Then he shal) suffer punishment of the 
bod, that is, to wit,a baker tothe pillory, anda brew- 
er to the ¢umérel, or some other correction,” It is there- 
fore clear that the punishment of the tumbrel or trebuch- 
et, which were the same instrument, was not confined to 
svolds, and that this citation from Lord Coke does not 
justify an inference that dackmg was ihe only punish- 


d one , ment which could be inflicted upon them. If itshould 
id, 4 a fulcrum, and extending to the centre of a large pond, | be said that such an inference may he drawn from the 
other i — end the stool used to be placed.” _ | etymology of the word cucking stool, which he derives 
is a b he only punishment which could be inflicted being | from a Saxon word signifying scold, that inference is re- 
ines ¢ obsolete, the counsel for the defendant contended that | butted by the more probable etymology given by Burns 
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the offence was no longer indictable, and therefore the 
Judgment ought to be arrested. 

But it will be perceived that this argument rests upon 
the proposition that ducking was the only punishment 
which could be inflicted for the offence of being a com- 
mon scold; and that that proposition is supported only 
by uncertain inferences, drawn trom a few loose ex pres- 
Sions in the books; and chiefly from the word ‘‘shail,” 
and the word “residue,” in the first passage above cited 
from Tomlin’s Jacob’s Dictionary, title ‘* Castigatory.” 
That Passage, and particularly those words ‘‘shall” and 

residue,” are copied from 4 Bl. Com. 168, where 
Blackstone Says: ‘Lastly, a common scold, communis 
rixatriz, (for our law Latin confines it to the temunine 
Sender) isa public nuisance to her neighborhood. For 













(3 Burn’s Justice, p. 225,) who says: ‘*the common 
people in the northern parts of England, amongst whom 
the greatest remains of the ancient Saxon are to be found, 
pronounce it Ducking stool which perhaps may have 
sprung from the Belgic or Teutonc ducken, to dive un- 
water; from whence also probably we denominate our 
duck, the water tow]; or rather, it is more agreeably to the 
analogy and progression of languages to assert; that the 
sudstuntive duck is the original, and the verd made from 
thence; as much as to say, that to duck is to do as that 
fowl does.” So that the name of the instrument may 
have been given to it because it isa plunging instrument, 
and not because it was used for the punishment of. seulds 
only. The words, tumdrel, trebuchet, castigatory, cuck- 





; ing stool, and ducking stool, are ased synonymously by 
mon Whe dr gay may be indicted, (6 Mod. 213;) and it the old writers, as well as in the old statutes; so hak the 
5 in laced in. shall (1 Hawk. 198--200) be sentenced to be | observation of Lord Coke, im the following passages from 
sual fodiat ma certain engine of correction called the tre- | the page cited by Blackstone (3 Just. 219,) isas applica- 
1 of 2 castigatory, or cucking-stool; which in the Saxon | ble to the trebuchet as to the tumbrel. 
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‘Now for that the judgment to the pillory or tumbrel, 
{as wg cag before) doth make the delinquent infa- 
mous, pat the rule of law is, Judicium de majere 
pena quam quod legibus statutum est non infamum faci 
sed per breve deerrore adnullari potest; aa gr 
graviour ultra Jegem posita estimationem conservat, that 
the justices ofassize, oier und terminer, gaol delivery, 
= Te fe of the peoee , would be ra advised before 

Y give judgment of any to the pillory or tum- 
érel, unless they have tel warvect for thelr Sud ment 
therein. Fine and imprisonment for offences ‘dneable by 
the justices aforesaid ts a fair and sure way.” 

It is said, however, that this last observation of lord 
Coke isconfined to offences fineable by the justices, and 
to from that passage, that a common scold was 
¢r pable, is to beg the question; as the sentence admits 
by implication, that some offences punishable by the pil- 
lory or tumbrel, might not be fineable by the justices. — 
Inthe next sentence in the same page, however, lord 
Coke ehumerates many statutes which authorize punish- 
ment by the pillory and tumbrel; in some of which the 
courts are authorised to inflict that punishment in addi- 
tion to fine and imprisonment, and in others to infliet that 

ment alone; which will account for Lord Coke’s 
advice being confined to offences fineable by the justices 
without admitting that there were any common law mis- 
demeanors which could not be punished by fine andim- 


ment, 
Mr. Chitty (1 Crim law 710) lays down this general 
rule: that  Boery description M misdemeanor, or oclenb, 
for which an indictment will lie at common law, not sub- 


jecting the offender to a capital penalty, is within the dis- | 
cretion of the judges,” Thus in the case of The Kinz 


©, ehemide Gna wife (Hardwicke’s cases 273} convicted 
a Tepe ~ unsorderly house, the wife was in prison, but 
«ge hUsband had run away from his bail. Affidavits were 
made that the prisoner was in so weak a condition, that a 
bodily punishment might kill her. “Per curiam—The 
ordinary punishment in this case is pillory; but for misde- 
smueanor the court is nut tied down to any particular pun- 
ishment, and being a married woman has nothing to pay 
a fine withall, the punishment must be imprisonment.” 
The judgment was, that she be aprienass a year, and 
then to find security for her good behaviour for seven 
ears. 
. It may be observed also, in the case of Foxbdy, before 
cited, 6 Mad. 178, that she was a married woman (as ap- 
pears in p. 213 of the same book) which may account for 
_ — not being fine and imprisonment as well as 
ucking. 
In Bae. Ab. Tit Nuisance. D. it is said *‘All com- 
maon buisances to the public are negularly pe by 
Jine and imprisonment at the discretion of the judges; but 
in some cases corporal punishment may be inflicted, 
us in the case of a common scold, who is said to be pro- 
perly — by being put into a ducking stool. Also 
the offence of keeping a disorderly house, is punishable 
not only with fine and imprisonment, but also with such 
infamous punishment as the court, in discretion, may deem 
roper.” 
: We think that, by these authorities, it is clear, that 
sir Wm. Blackstone, in using the word ‘‘shall,” in the 
passage cited, is not to be understood as having used it 
in seperameensy and obligatory sense, and as intimating 
that the court was bound to inflict the punishment of 
ducking upon a common scold under all possible circum- 
stances—and that in using the word “residue,” it is aot 
to be presumed that he intended to be understood as de- 
nying the power of the court to punish any common iaw 
misderneanor by fine and imprisonment. It is true that 
the court, in its discretion, might sentence the offender to 
be ducked only,—in which case it would be part of the 
judgment that she should be placed in the stool, and the 
residue, in that case, would be that she should be plung- 
ged in the water; and in this sense only can Blackstone 
be understood, consistently with the general principles 
of law. and the authorities cited. 

If a part of the common law punishment of the offence 
has become obsolete, the only effect is that the discre- 
tion of the court is so far limited. The offence is not obso- 
lete, and cannot become obsolete so long as a common 
scold is acommon nuisance. All the elementary writers 
upon criminal law admit that being a common scold, to 


the common nuisance of the neighborh i indi 
x agen at common law. ™ i ire 
_ The court is therefore of opinion that althou 
ishment by ducking may bape bebnese obsolete, *. ‘an 
the offence still remains a common nuisance, and, a$ such 
is punishable by fine and imprisonment like any other 
misdemeanor at common law; and that therefore the 
motion in arrest of judgment must be over-ruled. 

I'he motion for a new trial rests upon two ds, 
Ist. ‘That a woman cannot be guilty of scolding unless 
the words were spoken in anger, and with re Deira 
and that the court permitted evidence to be given of in. 
sulting and provoking language uttered by the defendant 
im an insulting and provoking manner, but not in an an- 
gry and turbulent manner —~and that there were only twa 


or three instances proved of the language bei 
the defendant in cane. guage being used by 


2d. That the jury was permitted to take out the in. 
dictment which contained the two counts which the court 
had adjudged to be insufficient, without any information 
to the jury that those two counts were not to be consid. 
ered by them. 

1. As to the first nd of new trial, the court at tha 
trial over-ruled the objection to the evidence, being of 
opinion that insulting and provoking language might be 
given in evidence, although not spoken in an a or 
turbulent manner; which opinion, they still think, is cor 
reet—and that its admission is not a sufficient reason 
for granting a new trial. 

2. The second reason is that the jury took out with 
them the indictment containing the two counts which the 
court had, upon demurrer, adjudged to be insufficient. 
These counts were not matter of evidence, nor could 
they have been so understood by the jury; and they could 
not be separated from the good count upon which the 
issue was joined, 


The indictment was, as usual, delivered to the jury 
when they retired, without objection by the defendant 
or her counsel, and all the facts averred in those counts 
were matters which, if proved, were evidence upon the 
issue which the jury were sworn to try. 
If issue had been joined on all the three counts, and 
a general verdict of guilty had been rendered, the judg- 
ment could not have been arrested on accouut of the two 
bad counts—and yet the jury might have given their ver- 
dict in fact upon evidence applicable only to one of the 
bad counts. It is true that it might be t und of a 
motion for anew trial. But upon that motion, the court 
before they would grant a new trial, must be satisfied 
that the evidence was not sufficient to ee the good 
count. So here, although the jury might have supposed 
they were trying an issue upon all the counts, and may 
have given their verdict because they thought one of the 
bad counts was supported, if the court is satisfied that 
the evidence was sufficient to support the good count, the 
court ought not in its discretion to grant a new trial. 
The court is perfectly satisfied that the evidence, in 
that respect was sufficient, and must therefore overrule 
the motion. 


After the preceding opinion had been delivered, Mr. 
Swann produced an affidavit made by Mr. John Coyle, 
apeekyee some further outrage committed upon himself 
by Mrs. Royall, an evening or two previous, and praying 
the protection of the court. Mrs. Royal immediately 
put ina counter affadavit, denying the statements con- 
tained in the affadavit of Mr. Coyle, and stating that 
Mr. Coyle himself had been guilty of out towards 
her, by assuring her that her time was short. Mr. Swann 
after these affadavits were read, demanded the judgment 
of the court on Mrs. Royall, which was soon afterwards 
pronounced by Judge Cranch, as follows: 

‘‘That she pay a fine to the United States of ten dol- 
lars, and give good security by recognizance with two 
sureties to be approved by the court, or one of the judg 
thereof, to be jointly and severally bound with her, 0 
the sum of two hundred and fifty dollars, or her good be- 
haviour, for the term of one year from this day; and that 
she stand committed until such security be given.” 

Assoon as the sentence was pronounced, Mrs. Roy- 





all obtained permission to go, accompanied by an officer, 
in quest of her sureties. 













































